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MAKING THE ISSUE 
CLEAR. 


[ is not necessary to ask the public to support the great 
movement now on foot for making the issues of the war 

clear to every citizen of the Empire. But this is a 

time in which not only unanimity is required, but 

a great and steady enthusiasm. Should the war last 

for a long time, it will be necessary to steel the hearts of the 
population and call! out their most stubborn power of endurance, 
since the result must either end the Empire or give it a greater 
power and prestige than it ever posse ssed before. If by anv 
chance the operations come to an earlier conclusion than is 
expected it is equally desirable that we should formulate 
the objects for which we are fighting and unite as one man in 
insisting upon the terms of settle ment, because upon these will 
depend far more than peace, will depend, indeed, the prosperity, 
comfort and happiness of the generations that follow 
this. It must be said that our great statesmen have risen 
to the occasion in a manner leaving nothing to be desired. 


Mr. Asquith’s fine speech at Edinburgh was a natural 


sequel to the noble and manly statement he made in the House 
of Commons. 
followed his example. 


Now the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
There was a time when Mr. Lloyd 
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George was generally considered almost too much of a pe 
man. The awakening of the country in regard to the sterp 
side of his character occurred during the Morocco crisis 
at the most crucial moment, he delivered a speech \ ch 
neither Germany nor Great Britain is likely to forget. |) 
sober and majestic language he informed the present ener) 


that Great Britain would submit to nothing that tarnish: her 


self-respect, and that if need be she would stake her exis} 
on the issue of battle. Therefore no surprise need be { t 
the excellence of the speech which he delivered on Sat; 
night. It is the greatest of any he has made. \, 
Lloyd George has his own way of doing things, and 
Was something in his unconventional approach to the si 
and in his downright treatment which appealed st: 

to the British nation. He made an interesting contril 

to the controversy when he stated that France had 
Belgium five army corps in order that she might 
herself from any attack of Germany, and that King 
replied that the word of a Kaiser—of a Casar—was e1 

for him. If this be true, as no doubt it is, it adds t 
infamy which William of Hohenzollern has been lx 

on himself. 

The most stimulating part of Mr. Lloyd Ge 
speech was the peroration. His picture of a sheltered \ 
valley where the air was almost too benign and stifling 
in which the young men occasionally climbed the hil 
in order to obtain a view of the great white mountains b 
was singularly apt. This country has been sheltered 
any war that could be felt for a vast number of years. 
the agonising scenes of the Crimea and the Indian M 
occurred so far from our shores that they did not « 
our population to realise the dread effects of wa 
France and Belgium are realising them to-day. Not 
Cromwellian days have battles been fought in our hai 
fields, and even in that dreadful time ther 
nothing to compare with the fearful havoc to which 
additional item is added by the newspapers every 
rhe ripe corn seddened with blood, the implements of 
lying about the fertile fields, the bodies of men and of hors: 
like to enumerate the evidences of violat 
which have become almost the commonplace of our 
papers. The outflow of human life and the suffering enta 
upon rich and poor cannot make us forget the rut! 
demolition of so many splendid heritages which have lx 
handed down from one generation to the other, and are | 
ruthlessly sacrificed to the Huns’ lust for destruction. © 
day it was Louvain, another day Dinant, another Termo: 
and now it is Rheims. That magnificent cathedral whi 
so many of us have visited with awe and solemnit) 
shattered “for no military reason.”” As Mr. Lloyd Geor 
insisted, deeds like these are strange to the Englishman 
to-day, and he went on to point out that war is the lacdd 
by which we climb to sec higher things. In his own wor 
“ the stern hand of Fate has scourged us to an elevation whe 
we can see the great everlasting things that matter io1 
nation, the great peaks of honour we had forgotten—dut 
patriotism, and, clad in glittering white, the great pinnc 
of sacrifice pointing like a rugged finger to Heaven.”’ 
is a splendid and poetic way of expressing the truth, th 
war after all develops in us the greatest and most endurin 
virtues. 

In peace it is so easy to place pleasure before duty 


one does not 


exaggerate trifles, to live for cmusement and self-indulgenc: 


dro 
com 


War is like a mighty furnace purging away this 
Out of every corflict hitherto the nation has 
weary and broken down at the moment, perhaps, but wi 
forces that war ultimately invigorated to carry us on, an 
ever further on, in the great battle of progress. It is good t 
have these things brought before us, and good especial 
for those young men whom Mr. Lloyd George especial 
addressed. They have already responded to such appea 
and the passionate enthusiasm which has broken over t! 
country like a flood ought to make the nation glad ai 
proud. Whether we fall or conquer, it must and shall | 
said that we made a splendid effort. 


OUR FRONTISPIECE. 
UR portrait this week is of Lady Rawlinson, wife 
( Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, C.V.O., C! 
Director of Reciuiting at the War Office. 


great 
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w livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when app 
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Editor 
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INCE the declaration of war no utterance has 
exceeded in importance the King’s message to his 
people overseas, and we gladly announce its publica- 
tion “by His Majesty’s Command,” in a con- 
venient pamphlet form and at a nominal price, by 

he firm of Methuen and Co. It cannot be too widely dis- 
tributed. The King explains the cause for which we are 
ighting with a lucid brevity which could not be excelled 
ven by that master of terse exposition, the Prime Minister ; 
ind that larger portion of the message which reviews the 
vork being done by the Dominions beyond the seas has the 
ring of a trumpet calling to all who come of the same breed 
and hold the same allegiance. Its tone is one of sovereign 
dignity and cheerful confidence in the whole-hearted en 
dorsement by our kinsmen of “‘ the grave decision which it 
was necessary to take.”” A special recognition is made of 
the part played by India and its Feudatory princes and Ruling 
Chiefs and their prodigal offers of their lives and _ their 
resources in the cause of the realm. The King, upon whom 
it fell to make this gracious acknowledgment, by the very 
fact draws attention to the resources of the British Empire— 
resources which in a cause recognised to be righteous are 
practically inexhaustible. 


In another direction we learn from the Board of Agricul- 
ture that the King is setting an example well worthy of being 
followed. Instead of cramping his expenditure at Sandring- 
ham, he has given instructions that planting is to be under- 
taken on a very considerable scale. In other words, he is 
at one and the same time improving the amenities of his 
Norfolk estate and providing work tor a large number of 
people who otherwise might very possibly be unemployed. 
In addition, His Majesty has given permission for an area 
on the Sandringham estate to be placed at the disposal of 
the Cambridge University School of Forestry in order that 
it may be used for purposes of experiment and demonstra- 
tion. Here, again, His Majesty is showing that as in peace 
it is good to prepare for war, so in war time it is wise to 
prepare for peace. The cares incidental to this time of 
stress are so tar from interfering with work at Sandringham 
that His Majesty has chosen the occasion to increase his 
usual planting and to extend the facilities for the practical 
teaching of forestry and the experimentation in connection 
with it. 


It is to be earnestly hoped that throughout the country 
this example will be widely followed. Comparatively few 
possess facilities for planting trees on a large scale, but there 
are vast numbers who possess gardens and who perhaps 
might be inclined to slacken their efforts at a time of such 
stave public and private anxicty. It is, however, wrong 
to do so. In the first place it would betray a lack of that 
confidence in the future which Lord Kitchener has expressed 
and every Englishman feels. In the next place it would be 
misdirected and crueleconomy. English gardens are probably 
the most beautiful and the most interesting in the world. 
fhey have been built at a great outlay, and a huge industrial 
army has been created to maintain and improve them. The 
private owner will do the best for his country and for himself 
by making up his mind that gardening as usual will be the 
order of the day. It would be a great misfortune if the vast 
organisation of seedsmen, and horticulturists 


nurserymen 
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generally were broken up or even badly discouraged. We 
are convinced that in the long run those will look back with 
most satisfaction who have gone serenely on with the work they 


had in hand—all the better if they can find new schemes to 
carry out. These will both provide them with a refreshing 
interest during times of anxiety and suspense and, at the same 
time, help other employers otf labour to keep their men going. 


In Dr. Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, a great Irish scholar 
a fine critic and a delightful conversationalist has passed away. 
Our readers at one time had frequent opportunities of reading 
Professor Tyrrell’s work at its best, and in his case the best 
was easily defined. Matthew Arnold used to teach that 
in order to judge poetry one should have before the mind 
afew of those perfect and unmistakably immortal utterances 
which are universally recognised as the highest poetry. 
No man was more thoroughly stored with beautiful passages 
of verse than was Professor Tyrrell. It was in discussing 
great passages in the classical poetry of Greece and Rome 
and comparing them with passages scarcely less great in 
English literature that the scholar and the critic was seen 
to best advantage. Professor Tyrrell, though a good judge 
of literature, lacked one of the essentials of a writer. “| 
have no style and never had,’ was one of the last remarks 
that he made to the present writer. The modest contession 
Was at once true and untrue. True as far as it meant that 
he did not catch the rhythms and pauses of great English 
literature, but untrue as far as a fine choice of words and a 
perfect sincerity makes style. 
fyrrell in the highest degree 
His stories want thi 
man to give them tull 
unforgettable. Ther 
well known 


One faculty possessed by 
was that of being a born raconteur. 
inimitable gesture and look of the 
effect, but some of them were really 
was, for instance, one about Mr. Biggar, the 
fellow worker of Parnell, that wanted to be heard to be fully 
appreciated. Tyrrell met Biggar at some outing of literary 
Nationalists, and after lunch the party were drinking hot 
toddy, when there appeared on the scene, to quote as far as 
possible the words of the narrator, one of those persons who 
asked the widest and most astonishing questions without 
warning. ‘ He would ask you”’ (meaning the seribe who ts 
inditing this note), “‘ Now, what do you think of English 
literature ?’"’ On the present occasion he turned to Mr, 
Biggar and said: “ Mr. Biggar, what do you think of Mr. 
Gladstone ?”’ Biggar with a teaspoon was quietly stirring 
his glass of toddy, which he held m his hand-—and Tyrrell 
imitated him—holding up his spoon while a cold grey eye 
summed up the interrogator, and he ‘ Gled 
stane ? An indoostrious man, but dishonest!’ And the 
professor would chuckle at a summing up which might have 
been his own. 


answered 


THE WANDERER. 


Cold is it, cold coming o’er the mountain 
And cold is the heart | 


Weary | am of bearing and of loving 


bring with m« 


And sad for the davs I may not sec 


Warm ve sit round your fire in the cabin 
With the 


lsut whisht is my ear for the 


children singing at your knee 
voice of my beloved 


hat nevermore will sing tor me. 


I may not stay to warm me 
Nor drink thi 
1 must le 


at your hearth-placc, 
cup, nor cat the bread of rest ; 
going still bevond the gloaming 
ut to the shining in the West 
DoroTHy FRAN GURNEY 


A monstrous addition has been made to the list ol 
barbaric deeds which have strewn the path of this war by the 
bombardment and destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims 
The great historical and architectural interest of this structure 
is excellently described by Sir Martin Conway in anothe1 
part of the paper. Had its fate been due io the 
military necessity it would have caused grief and consterna 
tion, and the circumstance that it was not forced on by the 
exigencies of the situation, but appears to have been done 
in very wantonness, deepens the general horror and detestation 
Kaiser Wilhelm is laying himself open to a stern reckoning 
It is remembered that his grandfather, with his advisors, 
3ismarck and Von Moltke, had at least some feeling for the 
monuments of an earlier age. He, loudest in his 
culture and forbearance, has none. On 


harcl 


vreat 
professions ol 
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occurrence of the kind might have been excused as an accident, 
but there has been such a succession of them as to show that 
the wreckage of great examples of architecture was as much 
a part of his policy as the terrorisation of women and 
children rhe Catholics of France, who had been assured by 
the Frankjurler Zeitung that the cathedrals of France would 
be respected, are horrified by the crime 


Everybody who thinks about the matter will endorse 
the decision ot the committee that the Dairy Show shall be 
held as usual in October. It is a recognition of the fact that 
this very prosperous exhibition is not a mere holiday, although 
it had long been made the occasion for a pleasant jaunt up 
to town by our country cousins. It is, however, before 
everything else a business gathering where not only are the 
comparative merits of cows and other livestock brought 
to a test, but arrangements are made about the sale and 
purchase of the materials needed for dairy farming and also 
for the sale of the minor products of the land. Although 
we call these minor, it has to be remembered that they are 
of great importance in the lives of those who occupy small 
holdings and who depend for a livelihood on the sale of their 
eggs and their poultry, their cheese and butter, their honey 
and jam and preserved fruits. Very frequently we have 
had occasion to find out the condition of many of those 
who win prizes at the Dairy Show and have been surprised 
and delighted to discover that the small holder figures almost 
as prominently as the large farmer. Not to have held the 
Dairy Show would have been a serious injury to many of 
those who find in this annual meeting one of their best oppor- 
tunities of advertising, taking orders and discovering what new 
appliances have been brought to bear on their industry. 


A testimonial could not possibly take a better form 
than it has in the case of the one which is being got up in 
honour of Mr. James Cantlie. Mr. Cantlie has been accurately 
described as “the embodiment of ambulance work in this 
country for well nigh forty years.”” He raised by his own 
initiative and exertions the Volunteer Medical Staff Corps, 
and both in the St. John’s Ambulance and in the Red Cross 
Work his exertions have been enormous. The form of 
testimonial to him is a sum of money towards the foundation 
of the College of Ambulance and the Humanitarian Corps, 
on which Mr. Cantlie has set his heart. In his hands we 
may be sure it will become one of the most valuable educative 
organisations in this country. A particular side to it will 
be instruction in regard to those means of first aid which 
could be improvised when the regular means and appliance 
are not at hand. Thus, when dressings are exhausted, a 
sterilised and excellent substitute can be found in ashes 
from a wood fire or in burnt leaves, hay, straw or paper. 
Stretchers may be made out of poles or pitchfork handles, 
and the bed of the stretcher can be made with a straw rope. 
It is this blending of knowledge with mother wit that Mr. 
James Cantlie inculcates. 


In our issue of September 12th our well known corre- 
spondent “ X,”" in a letter on “ Fox Hunting and Poultry 
Farming,’ made certain observations about poultry keeping 
which have evoked several letters, and in particular one 
from Mr. A. S. Galbraith, hon. secretary of the Poultry 
Keepers’ Protection Society. We are not publishing this 
correspondence for reasons that will appeal equally to the 
sportsman and to the poultry keeper. One is that hunting 
has been practically brought to a standstill this year, partly 
owing to the commandeering of hunt horses by the Govern- 
ment and partly to the fact that a very large proportion of 
those whose figures are most familiar in the hunting field 
have gone to the front. It would surely be very unbecom- 
ing to publish controversial letters on the ethics of fox 
hunting at this moment. On the other hand, our publica- 
tion of the letter by “X”’ rust not be regarded as an 
endorsement of what he said. The principle of our 

Correspondence "’ pages is that all’sides should be heard, 
and, of course, the editor cannot possibly be held responsible 
for the opinions even of experienced contributors when they 
write letters for the ‘“ Correspondence "’ column. 


Where we differ from “ X ”’ is in recognising to the full 
the very great importance of the poultry industry. So far 
from thinking, as he does, that chickens can only be profitably 
kept on a farm, we know that the greatest amount of profit 
is made out of perfectly independent establishments. The 
industry during the last few years has undergone a complete 
revolution. Eggs are produced on what has been called the 
intensive system, and chickens are now fattened with a 
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precision that is almost mechanical. The Government and 
others in authority are very properly taking measures to 
foster and stimulate the industry. For these reasons wi 
fully sympathise with the poultry-keeper, and recognis: 
that where his operations are conducted in a hunting country 
care should be taken to safeguard his rights. All the same 
during the progress of the most serious war known in history 
it would not be fair to open our pages to an acrid controvers\ 
about hunting while so many hunting men are giving tly 
last and most complete proof of their patriotism. 


Some idea of the spirit animating our young soldiers 
may be gained from the following extracts from the letter o} 
a private urged to seek a commission, and who, indeed, might 
have obtained one: ‘ I would like to take a commission i1 
the R.E., and think I might do well in it ; but there are on 
or two points that must be settled right away. The first is 
that I will not leave my regiment for another unless it leaves 
for the front within six weeks’ time, because that is when wi 
are going. Also, I would not take a commission unless | 
could live on my pay, which would be difficult in a swel 
regiment, I think. You see, I have settled dow 
in the regiment and this battalion is the pick of all Kitchener's 
recruits. We are very keen on making our battalion one ot! 
the smartest in the Service, and there is a lot of rivalry betwee: 
the companies. Our company is the best for marching and 
our platoon the best in the company and_ battalion 
So you can see how we are heart and soul in it.”’ 


JINED! 

Sez Bob, “‘ | ain’t no scholard, will ’e read the noos to me 
I takes my specs an’ puts ’em on my nose, 

An’ tells ‘im of the fightin’ of the folks on land an’ sea, 
An’ ’orrors of the war for friends or foes ! 

1 sees ’e’s takin’ notice as ’e smokes an’ nods ’is ’ead, 
I sees ’e’s mighty bent on ’earin’ all ; 

An’ when I reads the list aloud of wounded, missed an’ dead, 
’E pricks ‘is ears as if ’e ’eard a call! 


For Bob’s just set on dooty 
('E ain’t to say a booty, 
’E’ve nice true eyes, but sandy-coloured ’air), 
An’ when there’s ill a-brewin’ 
An’ somethin’ wants a-doin’ 
To straighten out a crooked track—you’ll find Bob there ! 


I tells ’im ‘ow the country be a-givin’ of its men ; 
‘Ow women be a-nursin’ of the sick ; 

‘Ow more an’ more of fighters be a-needed still—an’ then 
Our Bob just smiles an’ shoulders of ‘is stick. 

An’ when I mentions ’underds be a-listin’ day by day, 
An’ ’ow old England’s pluck be ’ard to beat, 

*E just remarks, “ ’e ‘llows ‘tis true, e’ll jine up right away!” 

An’ marches thro’ the door an’ down the street. 


For Bob’s just set on dooty, 
(’E ain’t to say a booty, 
’E’ve nice true eyes, but sandy-coloured ’air), 
An’ when there’s ill a-brewin’, 
An’ somethin’ wants a-doin’, 
To straighten out a crooked track—you’ll find Bob there! 
LILLIAN GARD. 


As we go to press news comes to hand of the loss of 
the three 22-knot cruisers “‘Cressy,” “‘ Aboukir,” and 
“Hogue,” victims to torpedoes discharged from German 
submarines. These three vessels, displacing 12,000 tons and 
carrying a main armament of two g:2-inch and two 
6-inch guns, built in 1899—1Ig01, were attached to the Third 
Fleet. The complement of each was 700 men, and althougl: 
details are not available at the moment of writing it Is 
stated that a considerable number of the crews were saved. 
The incident, for it is nothing more in a conflict of such 
magnitude as the present, must not be magnified. It 1s 
but an episode, and the price we must be prepared to pay to 
defend our Empire and our home. There is no necessity for 
despondency, because it cannot influence the final issue in 
any way. It must not be thought that these losses, deplor- 
able though they are, weaken our position seriously. Within 
the next two or three months our naval forces are being 
strengthened by the addition of many vessels of various 
types—battle-cruisers to torpedo boats. At the same time 
the resources of our private shipyards and Government dock- 
yards must be remembered, because they enable such wastages, 
which are inevitable, to be recouped speedily. 
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BELTON CAMP. 


HERE are some at any rate of the recruits in the new 

Army who are being turned into soldiers under the 

most pleasant imaginable conditions. Lord Brown- 

low has with the greatest public spirit lent his beauti- 

ful park at Belton, near Grantham, for the purposes 

f a camp, and here, under the command of General 

Hammersley, are assembled recruits from all parts of the 

ountry—Dublin Fusiliers, Northumberland Fusiliers, the 

Manchester Regiment, the Lincolnshire Regiment, the 

Dorsets, the Royal Engineers—in all some 15,000 to 20,000 
nen. 

In ordinary circumstances there can scarcely be a more 
serenely peaceful spot than Belton, and at the moment 
when I first saw it it was still as quiet as need be. It was 
linner-time in the camp, and where I expected all the 
trampling and the hum of an army I found solitude brooding 
wer the park. There was just a glimpse of the tops of 
tents beyond the high road, as if the meadows there were full 
ff giant mushrooms ; the sun shone here and there through 
the leaves on the long rows of corrugated iron huts that an 
army of workmen is building against the winter, and right 
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across the avenue, twisting its way between the old trees, 
ran the little railway which forms a junction with the main 
Great Northern line and brings stores and building materials 
to the camp. The fallow deer had taken refuge close to the 
house, unlike their bolder companions the cows, who browse 
placidly, quite undisturbed by the strange new events that 
are happening in their home. All these things were signs 
that something was afoot, but there was not a man to be 
seen. 

After lunch I was taken up on to the roof of the house to 
yet my first view of the new Army. Here at first, too, all 
was peace; the Dutch garden slept in the sunlight, the 
peacocks, with sadly depleted tails, took their accustomed 
walks, the park looked deserted. Then, far away against 
the background of encircling woods, there appeared a long 
brown line, at first dim and hard to discern, and giving the 
reassuring knowledge that khaki is not an easy colour to see. 
rhe lines grew nearer and plainer ; soon the words of com- 
mand could be heard, while at the same time the air became 
full of ceaseless hammerings and clangings as work began 
again in the building of the huts. Gradually the park 
became full of soldiers, and it was time to go down and look 


BELTON 


at them more closely. The long lines were now broken up, 
and everywhere were small squads of men drilling most 
vigorously. 

A great many of these recruits have not vet received 
their uniforms, and corduroy trousers, blue flannel shirt 
sleeves and a great variety of hats and caps make a sharp 
contrast with the neat symmetry of khaki. Those in uniform 
look already very smart and workmanlike, and the words 
of Bob Acres, that stand at the head of the fashion pages of 
COUNTRY LIFE, come readily to mind: ‘‘ Dress does make 
a difference, Davy.’ Here, there and everywhere the 
squads march and turn, so that the timid spectator fears for 
a moment that he will share the fate of Mr. Pickwick at 
the Chatham review when he suddenly found himself between 
two armies charging in opposite directions. There is no doubt 
about one thing—these men are all working as hard as they 
possibly can to turn themselves into soldiers. There is an 
intensely earnest and businesslike air about everything that is 
going on and yet a very friendly air too. ‘Old your ‘ead up!" 
says a sergeant to one particular recruit in a tone of almost 
brotherly persuasion. “Get it up”; then, when amore martial 


ttn tteepee 
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HOUSE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
carriage is assumed, comes an encouraging “ 7ha/’s better,” 
and the same cheerful tone is everywhere noticeable. At 
first the more elementary manceuvres—the forming of fours 
and shouldering of arms—-are going on. Later on 
more exciting things. The men dash forward in extended 
order; then fling themselves flat on the ground, taking cover 
behind the little railway line or in one of the shallow bunkers 
in the park, which now fulfil a sterner purpose than that of 
golf. Every now and again the hard work is varied by periods 
of comparative rest—called lectures— when the men sit down 
comfortably in little clumps on the grass and the non- 
commissioned officers expound to them something of the 
art of war. 

While, however, one big body of recruits is drilling, time 
must be made to look at the others, who are bathing. 
This bathing parade, which comes to each man on alternate 
days, is a great institution. The men march down, towels 
over shoulders, in long columns to where a pretty, tortuous 
little river, the Witham, runs along the border of the park. 
It is an eminently safe and shallow stream, and there is not 
a great deal of swimming to be done, but plenty of splash 
ing and sky-larking and jolliness and it is difficult to see the 
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water for the men in 
it. Presently they all 
come out again; the 
bank is covered with 
men in all stages of 
undress, while sooth 
ing little clouds of blue 
tobacco smoke are seen 
in all directions. Then 
they fallin, march into 
the middle of the park, 
hang their towels on 
the trees and back to 
the work of drilling as 
hard as they can go 
From the park one 
may cross the high 
road to the camp 
itself, which is in the 
field immediately be- 
yond, passing on the 
way the ever-growing 
street of shiny tron 
huts—fine, roomy, 
comfortable looking 
huts, each one some 
sixty feet long and 
lined with asbestosfelt. 
fhe men who guard 
the camp gates anda 
few other lucky people 
who seem to be tem 
porarily unemployed, 
talk to admiring 
acquaintances by the 
road \ newsvendor 
has established a pitch 
under the hedge, where 
he has a fine stock of 
papers held down by 
stones against the 
fresh autumn breeze, 
so that the recruits can 
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learn the news fron 
that front which the 
are toiling so hard to 
reach. There is a big 
tent provided by th: 
Y.M.C.A., where the 
can get notepaper an 
write their hom 
letters ; some are jy 
this tent and one o; 
two others sit writin 
outside on the gras 
For the most part 
however, right dow: 
hard work is the ord 
of the day. Here tl 
click of rifles is t 
be heard. ‘ A colum 
of men at 7ooyds 
three rounds,” says a: 
officer, and there is ar 
enthusiastic blaze . 
clickings at phanton 
Germans, followed b 
corrections and advic 
A little further or 
is a big circle < 
men with rifles, a 
uniformless at present 
and the instructor, als: 
in ordinary clothes, i 
down on one knee it 
the middle of the ring 
illustrating the right 
attitudes. There is 
something indescrib- 
ably thrilling about 
these recruits still in 
their workaday\ 
clothes ; they do bring 
it home that here is 
a real citizen army 
springing into being 
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for the defence of the 
State. Again, a little 
further on is another 
example of the same 
spirit In a couple of 
Boy Scouts, eagerly 
helping in the harness- 
ing of ahorse. They, 
las! have to go back 
to school on the 
morrow, and do not 


know how the Army 
will get on without 
then 


Thus the time 
rs quickly away 
{ four o'clock 1s 
when. there 
s another great 
tution of the day, 
i blessed one 
t march home to 
The little bodies 
d d about the park 
1 together into big 
S. Then they 
through one of 
park gates out 
the high road, 
come swinging 
b to camp, lo« king 
nore than pleas- 
hot and tired. 


| sing and whistle 
cheerfully as they 
march, and one regi- 
I nt possesses a 
venuine artist on the 
mouth-organ. The 


next moment they are 
all making a rush for 
tea, and the camp is 
fullof men, eachcarrvy- 
ing a tin pannikin and 
a fine hunk of bread 
and jam. In some 
cases each tentful 
seems to depute one 
of their number to 
act as orderly for the 
day, and he is to be 
seen staggering back 
from the kitchen, his 
chin resting on a tot- 
tering tower of loaves, 
which he steadies with 
one hand, while with 
the other he carries a 
great jorum of tea. 
One or two fortunate 
beings share in picnics 
over by the hedge 
with lady friends and 
children, who make 
jolly little encamp- 
ments by the roadside. 
The recruit is well 

fed, and he deserves 
to be, for he does 
! good day’s work. 
He begins with réveille 
it 5.30, a hasty cup 
1 tea and then physi- 
il drill till breakfast 


t 7.30 bacon, 


1eese, tea, marmalade 
ind lots of bread. 
Drill till 12.30, then 
linner of beef or stew, 
read and potatoes. 
lor tea he has much 
i@ same as he had 
lor breakfast, and 
fter that he is a 
ree man. It is a 
line, long, hard day’s 
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work, but the men seem very fit after it. In a slight interval 
of relaxation before the great tea march began the most 
popular amusement seemed to be that of walking on the 
hands, which does not bespeak exhaustion; and after tea 
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is over the men have plenty of energy left for walking aboy 
the countryside. They begin to go to bed at 9, and With 
lights out at 9.45 sleep, that is more than well earned, descends 
on Belton Camp. BERNARD Darw 





ON THE 


By Horace HUTCHINSON 


IN THE ROLL OF HONOUR. 


HERE is not a golfer in the land who will not sympathise most 
truly with Mr. Harry Forster, the present ‘saptain of the 
Royal and Ancient, in the loss of his eldest son, killed on the 
field of honour. More intimately still will those who know 
Mr. Forster personally and who have watched his boy, singu- 
larly like his father in handsome face and figure, growing up 


and playing golf on the links of St. Andrews, grieve with Mr. and Mrs. Forster 


in their loss. It was only last year that the young officer was gazetted to the 
King’s Royal Rifles, and it is at the very beginning of a life of most fair promise 
that he has met a glorious death. His cheeriness and charm of manner and 
of person had won him the affection of his brother officers, though he had 
while in the regiment It seems to be one of the most 


been such a short 


cruel features of this war that it is taking from us so many of the best 


GOLF COURSES IN MILITARY OCCUPATION. 


It is a curious fact that though almost all golf clubs have abandoned 


their competitions, rather more golf, generally speaking, is being played than 
ago. Those whom 


was the case a month or so age, health or other circum- 


stances prevent, to their infinite regret, from actively serving their country 
seem to be realising that they can do no good to anybody by foregoing their 
usual exercise and pastime nerves are becoming more accustomed to exist- 
ence in a state of war, and certainly there is a spacious freedom from congestion 


on most of our courses now which contrast pleasantly with their more normal 


state. There are some links on which play is impossible. The St. George’s 
executive has issued a notice stating that some only of the club rooms are 
available for members’ use, and also that they cannot guarantee that the 


links will not be occupied for military purposes. That is but typical of the 


state of things in many other districts. Golf courses afford a fine training 


ground, both for men and horses, in the art of travelling over broken and 
rough ground, and perhaps we may expect to see them more and more engaged 
More and more golfers and dependants 
on golf are The Royal 


Ashdown Forest Club is among those that have passed a rule enacting that 


for these uses as our Army grows 


enlisting, either for foreign service or home defence. 


no caddie shall be employed whose years are between nineteen and thirty- 


five, unless he can produce a certificate that he has endeavoured to serve his 


country and has been rejected. Possibly, if there is a lack of caddies, their 
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ON BELTON 


GREEN. 


AND BERNARD DARWIN. 
It is still open to question w 


H. G. | 


ranks may be filled by Belgian refugees 


the Netherlands were not the original home of the game. 


A CAMP ON A GOLF COURSE. 


Lord Brownlow has lent his beautiful park at Belton, near Grats 
for a camp for the new Army, and the picture shows one corner of t 
course as it now is. New and formidable hazards have arisen in th: 
of a little railway, which brings stores and building materials from th: 
Northern line, and a long and quickly increasing line of iron huts in 
the men will be housed when winter comes. Golf has, of course, wholl) 
way to a more important game. The men may sometimes be seen pra 
the taking of cover in the bunkers, and I saw one squad of men drillir 
nice undulating bit of turf which certainly bore indications of having | 
putting green. In peaceful times this must be a delightful course. Ex 
turf, ground with just a pleasant amount of waviness and a lovely \ 
woods. The golfer will not grudge it, and the recruits are lucky in 
training ground 


MR. MAXWELL AND OTHERS. 


Any golfer who took the trouble to read through the long colu 
the London Gazette on Saturday last was rewarded by coming across at 
R. Scots (Lothian Regi: 


In the very earliest days of the war Mr. M 


one very interesting announcement, “ Sth Batt 
R. Maxwell to be Sec. Lieut.” 
enlisted in the ranks and was, as we heard, entrenching himself and his 
the East Lothian. It is 
Another golfer to 
Mr. Crole 

known as a football player, having played brilliantly at wing three-q 
for Oxford last year and being only prevented by an injury, if I reme 


ment in formidable bunkers somewhere in 
pleasant to know that he has got his commission 


commission is Mr. G. B. Crole in the 2nd Dragoon Guards. 


rightly, from playing for Scotland. He is also, however, a very sound g 
In both years he has had a great 


He beat him at Hoylake in 191 


and has played two years for Oxford. 

with Mr. R. B. Vincent of Cambridge 
this year at Rye Mr. Vincent, who is now a Gordon Highlander, played « 
admirable golf and took a sweet revenge. The name of another good Scot 
golfer appears in the latest list of those wounded in action, that of Cay 
Green of the Black Watch, who has, I think, more than once helped 
regiment to win the Army Cup. B. D 
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CHILDREN’S 
CAPTIVE. 


BY 


M. E. FRANCIS. 
















AY entered the school- 

room witha portentous 
* There’s a new 
’ she an- 





face. 

clockman this morning, 

nounced; “ he’s got spectacles.” 

Tom paused in the act of setting up his tin soldiers. 

spectacles !"’ he cried; ‘‘ that looks suspicious. Did he say 
‘thing ?”’ 

‘He didn’t,” announced May, lowering her voice. “ I said 

sod morning,’ and he never answered. I thought that was 

y queer.” 

“Hush! Don’t let the little ones hear you, 

m, with a warning glance at the younger members of the 

lily, who were ineffectually attempting to poise a battered 

‘ss Cannon on some very unsteady brick fortifications. “* You 

d I will go and reconnoitre quietly. I believe the man’s a 

rman spy. He knows if he speaks his voice will betray 

m.” 

“Don’t you think we’d better tell Mamma ?’’ enquired May, 

irning a little pale. ‘‘ She might send Bunce to guard him.” 

‘‘ Bunce has gone out for a paper,’’ rejoined Tom. ‘* There 
ire only women in the house, May, except me.”’ 

May’s teeth chattered a little. ‘‘ I almost 
hadn’t ‘listed in Daddy’s regiment,”’ she said ; “ he'd have been 
a sort of purtection, wouldn’t he ?”’ 

Tom clutched her hand with small, grubby and very hot 
fingers. ‘‘ You and me have got to be brave, May,” he said. 
“You go down to Daddy’s study and shut the door and 
telephone for the p’lice, and I’ll mount guard on the top of the 
stairs.”’ 

“Oh, please come with me, Tom. He might murder me 
while I’m at the telephone ; besides, I don’t know the p'lice’s 
number.” 

“Where is he now ? ”’ 

“In the drawing-room. 
one in the morning-room, you know. 
telephone before he’s done.” 

“Well, I'll telephone,”” announced Tom, firmly. “ You 
stand just outside the door and tell me if you see him coming. 
You won't be afraid to do that ?”’ 

‘N-no,”” answered May. “I could run into the dining- 
room and lock the door if he did come after me - Oh, Tom!” 

“Hush! I tell you. You make me jump when you squeal 
like that.” 

“Oh, but Tom, the children! He might come in here while 
we're downstairs.”’ 

May, from the height of her seven years, was accustomed 
to be very superior towards her two juniors. 

‘“ We'll lock them in,”’ said Tom, after a moment’s reflection 

Now come along, and don’t be a coward. Daddy says 
everyone's got to be brave in these times. Fetch your skipping- 
rope.’ 

‘“ What for ? ”’ queried May, tremulously. 

‘“ You'll see,”’ said Tom. 

The little ones were too much engrossed in their game to 
notice the departure of their elders, who emerged with due 
caution, after providing themselves with the skipping-rope, 
locking the door and withdrawing the key, which Tom dropped 
into the pocket of his knickeibockers. Hastily scampering 
downstairs, Tom proceeded to the study, the door of which he 
arefully closed, leaving May posted on the mat without. 
Presently she opened the door, thrusting her alarmed face 
through the aperture. ‘‘ He’s come out of the drawing-room, 
fom,” she whispered. ‘“‘ He’s gone into the dining-room now. 
He'll be doing the hall clock in a minute.” 

“ Tt’s all right, I’ve got on,’’ whispered Tom, breathlessly. 

Daddy wrote out the number of the p’lice station before he 
left. I told them they were wanted here at once. I didn’t say 
what for, because I thought the telephone might be tapped ; 
but I expect they’ll come. Now, I’m going to see what he’s 
doing in the dining-room.”’ 

“Oh, Tom, don’t! 
knives on the sideboard.” 

“Tm going,’”’ said Tom, firmly. 
you like. There’s a lot of silver there. 


murmured 


wish William 


asked Tom, darkly. 
There are two clocks there and 
There’d be time for us to 


P’r’aps he'll kill you! There are 
“You can come too if 
He might be looting.’ 


But as a matter of fact the 
spy was only winding the clock 
on the mantel-piece in a perfectly 
ordinary manner. 

“He’s too cunning to do 
anything while we’re watching him I'm going to speak to 
him,”’ whispered the little boy. ‘‘ Good morning!" But the 
spy continued to wind the clock without turning his head 

“What did T tell you?” asked Tom 
recognise his German accent. I say, May!” 

“ What ?”’ whispered May, clutching his arm 

“Look at his pocket,’?’ murmured Tom 
how it’s bulging ? ”’ 

They had retreated from the dining-room now, and were 
facing each other, pale and round-eyed, in the hall 

“ He’s got a large round thing in his pocket,”’ 
Tom. ‘TI believe it’s a bomb.” 

‘Oh, Tom, do let’s call Mamma—or even Margaret.’ 

““ Nonsense,”’ rejoined her brother, almost roughly. ‘‘ What 
could Margaret do ?—she’s only a housemaid. Give me your 
skipping-rope, May. You and I will hide behind the screen here, 
and when the right time comes I'll creep out.”’ 

“Oh, but Tom, if he throws the bomb it will kill you.” 

“Spies don’t throw bombs,” returned Tom, supercilious in 
his superior knowledge even at this crucial moment. ‘ They 
hide them in what they think a safe place, and put a slow-burning 
fuse to them. All we've got to do is to keep a sharp look-out 
and see where he puts his, and then, at the right moment, come 
in here and crouch down and keep very quict 

‘“ Of course, I won’t desert you, Tom,’’ faltered May 

They went behind the screen, which was conveniently 
situated close to the grandfather’s clock in the corner of the 
hall, and Tom prepared a very scientific slip-knot with the 
skipping rope. ‘I wish you wouldn’t stand so close to me,”’ 
he said querulously, to May. ‘‘ Your heart is making such a 
loud thumping I can’t hear what the spy is doing.” 

“*Tisn’t my heart, it’s yours,”’ said May, 
‘“ T was just thinking how loud it was.” 

Before Tom could retort, the dining-room door opened and 
the spy came out. He was a swarthy-faced individual with 
very bright blue eyes which now looked keenly about him through 
their spectacles. On descrying the he approached it, 
fumbling in his pocket as he did so. Tom, with one eve applied 
to the hinge of the screen, watched his movements narrowly. 
He saw the man produce a parcel—which did, indeed, seem to 
contain something large and round—and open the clock-case 
This proceeding, unfortunately, cloaked his further movements 
from Tom, though he could see that the man was busily at work 
behind it. Presently he knelt down 

“ Now,” exclaimed Tom, wrenching himself free of his sister. 
Darting out from behind the screen he crept cautiously up to 
the spy, passed the rope round the man’s ankles, and drew the 
The spy started, attempted to rise, and sat back on 
his heels with a roar of laughter. \h, ye little spalpeens!”’ he 
exclaimed in arich brogue. ‘‘ Ye'd be up to ye're tricks with me, 
would ye ? And how in the world did ye find out I was deaf 





“ He knows we'd 


‘Don't vou see 


breathed 


indignantly. 


( low k 


noose tast. 


When the sergeant of police arrived, Tom received him 
politely in the hall. “ You see,’’ he said, ‘‘ May and I were quite 
sure there was a German spy in the house, so we thought we'd 
better let you know.”’ 

* Did ye, now ? ”’ rejoined the sergeant, ‘‘ and where is he ? 

“ He’s just having a glass of beer in the pantry It appears 
we made a mistake—he only came to wind the clocks. But 
he’s a new clockman,’’ added Tom, eagerly, ‘‘ and he didn’t 
answer when we spoke to him, and he had a round thing in his 
pocket which might have been a bomb—it was all very suspicious. 
“ The round thing was only the pendulum of the clock, really,” 
explained Tom, “‘ but we thought it was better to be on the 
sate side, so we tied him up with our skipping-rope.”’ 

“ Ye couldn’t have done better if he had been a spy,’ 
said the policeman. ‘“ Did ye say he was having a glass of 
beer in the pantry ? Maybe I’d best have a look at him. — But 
perhap; it ‘ud be as well for yez.to leave the talephone alone 
until your Papa comes back.” 


” 
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THE GERMAN SACK OF DINANT. 


N these dark days every morning sees us at our geography 
lesson. Anxious scholars, we must have the map before 
us before we break our fast, to see which way have 
moved the black lines of war. Already we have the 
map by heart, from Antwerp to the marches of 

Switzerland, from Calais to the Havre with all that lies 
between, the lands in which the furies and fates are 
clamourously at work upon our affairs. We gaze upon the 
map until the printed word dissolves, until it seems that 
our eyes can see the trampled fields and the shattered houses, 
the earth scarred with trenches, the bridge downfallen in the 
stream. And yet the mere map, with its familiar names, 
touches pitifully the imagination. It is hard to believe that 
an enemy can have thrust his regiments between us and Paris, 
that Prussian helmets have passed through Amiens and 
Jeauvais, that Uhlan riders have drunk Norman cider in 
Normandy and wine of Champagne in Rheims 

Once again the muse of history is pouring out her 
dreadful brew into the old cups that still smell of the lees 
of her liquor. As you look at the map you see the soldiers 
marching over ancient battlefields, laying their guns to 
waken towns that dream of bygone sieges. Malplaquet and 
St. Quentin, Ramillies and Waterloo—they have all heard 
the cannon again. How many times has the city of Mons 
smelt powder ? How often has Namur been battered with 
great shot and bloodshedding in her streets ? 
The flying-ships of the new war must have buzzed over 
“that famed Picard field’’ where so many English arrow- 
heads have melted to rust. Sedan knows now that France 
was not conquered at Sedan 

When the very capital cities of civilisation lie in peril of 

wartare, not many folk will spare another thought for Dinant 
on the Meuse ;: indeed, one of the least among cities. Yet one 
may believe that among the wandering folk, the tourists, the 
idle travellers, there must have been grief for Dinant when the 
ill news of its fate came in. Who that knows that little town 
between the limestone cliff and the water of the Meuse but will 
mourn that history should terribly repeat herself at Dinant ? 
fhe warlike days of Dinant had long gone by. In her hour 
of pride she had been cast down. She lived humbly. You would 
have warranted her that history should make no more troubles 
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DINANT, FROM A 
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for Dinant. Yet now her name is in the last chapter, as a city 
sharing the terrible fame which has come upon Louvain ani 
Namur and Malines. Once again Dinant has ceased to be 

It was in the year 1466 that the fates last meddled wit}, 
Dinant. Then she was a bonne ville, rich and prospero 
a fief of the Bishop of Liége. Sixty thousand hot blood 
hard working Walloons were within her armed walls. Bra. 
work was her craft ; more than half her citizens plied t! 
clanging trade. Read what the Sire Philippe de Commi: 
wrote of Dinant: ‘“ A mighty strong town it was,”" said 
“and rich withal, by reason of its traffic in those works 
brass that men call dinanderie, which are pots and pans a 
the like matters.’’ He goes on to tell you how Dinant | 
quarrelled with Bouvignes, her neighbour town on the ot 
bank of the Meuse, carrying unneighbourliness to the point 
firing upon Bouvignes with two bombards and other pieces 
artillery until they of Bouvignes were constrained to w 
and eat their dinners in the cellars of their houses. The s 
de Commines tells you that you will hardly believe w 
hatred these two towns had for one another; they wer 
think, two of a trade ; Bouvignes had its own brass-work 

But the brasswork of Dinant was famous through Euro) 
To this day the museums label their best brass candlesticks 
the antique fashion, their two-spouted brass pots with t 
handle that swings from two little brazen heads of ladies 
dinanderie of Dinant on the Meuse. The wicked forger 
antiquities imitates lovingly the work of Dinant. If our Sha! 
speare writes of the Agincourt army whose horsemen sat “| 
fixed candlesticks,’”’ we may guess that he had in his mi 
some old piece of dinanderie seen in his childhood on 
Warwickshire dresser, one of those brass candlesticks in t 
fashion of a knight on horseback, that are now only for 1 
luckiest collector. Your true dinanderie must be dated befi 
1466, for in 1466 the doom came on Dinant. 

When King Louis of France fled up the hill from t 
field of Mont lhéry, leaving Charles the Bold to claim 
victory among those of his Burgundians who had not fh 
on the other side, somebody brought false news to Dinant 
Now Dinant hated the Count of Charolais almost as much 
Bouvignes, a town which held by Namur ai 
Therefore, hearing of the Count 
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it hated 
was loyal to Burgundy. 
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death, 1t seemed good to 
the rabble of Dinant that 
they should march gaily 
towards the walls of Bou- 
vienes, carrving with them 
the stuffed shape of a man 
fhis dishonoured puppet 
1 a cow-bell clinking at 
neck. It wore a coat of 
ny colours souvignes, 
king down trom its wall 
with horror the coat 
wur of the heir of 
rgundy, saw the shape 
ked up to a gallows and 
t full of arrows by the 
pinjay shooters of Din 
3ut Charles Count of 
irolais was not dead. He 
alive and vengetul 
en Bouvignes sent him 
tidings. Dinant knew 
it soon, and quaked 
humble letter beseech 
, pardon was written out 
two elders of the town 
other letter prayed King 
lis that for pity’s sake 
| charity he would in 
rcede for them with lis 
rrible cousin. No answer 
me. In fear Dinant heard 
it Charles had struck out 
i© name of Dinant from 
ie list of rebel towns to 
iom he would give his 
eace. For nigh upon a 
ear Dinant waited unpar 
loned. Onan August day 
t 1460 the good Duke 
Philippe was carried into 
Bouvignes ona litter. Old 
ind feeble, he was to see 
rom the cliff at Bouvignes 
the knightly vengeance 
hat his son would take 
upen these vile brass 
workers who had hanged 
he stuffed image of a 
Count, who had defamed a 
Duchess of Burgundy bv 
calling her a_ bishop's 
veetheart 
Then came the Count 
imself under a banner of 
St. George and the Dragon, 
with Knights of the Fleece 
with the Constable ol 
lrance, with many lords of 
Brabant and Hainaut, with 
horse and foot and heavy 
artillery. The Dinant men, 
at bav behind their wall 
raged at the sight of him: it 
had come to war at last, 
and they were Walloons 
with arms in their hands 
Dinant was sieged on all 
sides: the master of the 
artillery brought his bomb 
ards up againstthe gates at 
tull moon, scattering such 
shot from his small pieces 
that not a head might peep 
over the wall. The captain 
of the brassworkers’ guild 
would have fought to the 
end, and his valiant smiths 
with him. But the magis 
trates Were giving up the 
keys while the captain was 
carrving the city banner 
to the broken wall, and the 
Bastard of Burgundy came 
in and the Court after 
him, magnificently pitiless, 
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to sit in judgment upon Dinant. <A few rich men 
ransomed themselves dearly. But there was much hanging 
and heading. At Bouvignes they will show you the cliff 


from which Dinant citizens, tied neck and heels, were dropped 
into the Meuse. There was pillage from house to house ; 
merchants from Brussels had come with carts to carry away 
brasswork and household goods bought cheap of the 
Last ran the fire from end to end of the town. 
‘burned in such fashion,” says Olivier de la 


plunderers 
Dinant was 


sar rs! 


|e 


DINANT IN EARLY AUGUST. 





DINANT AFTER THE GERMAN 
Marche, “‘ that it seemed as though it had been a ruin for 


a hundred years.”” For six years it lay in its ashes, and then, 
little by little, the life came back to it, though never again 
came back the pride and the wealth. Its rock was crowned 
by a citadel, and the citadel brought it storm and trouble 
in the French wars. But the town lived meekly in the 
sight of Bouvignes ; it never prospered. In July of ror4 it 
was selling gingerbread to peasants, and post-card pictures of 
its pretty old houses to the tourists from the Namur boat, 
showing strangers the way up the cliff by the four hundred 
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steps in the rock and serving dinners to holiday folk. [py 
August, a fatal month for Dinant, the Germans cam 
upon it with mightier bombards than those toys with whic}, 
Messire Pierre de Hacquembac had made ready to blow jy 
the gates. They say that once again Dinant is a ruin from 
end to end: a foul deed—as well sack and shell Clovel), 
Once again the chronicler may write “Cy fust Dinant 

But this time he will not temper the tale with any stories , 
knightly mercy. Charles of Charolais, a Burgundian and ny 
Hun, spared wome 
and children a 

priests in his anger 

Even as Rach 
mourned for her child 
ren and would not b 
comforted, becaus 
they were not, so ma 
this forlorn Belgiu 
mourn for her perishe: 
cities. Noble Louvai: 
very old and wise, li 
slain outright; M; 
lines, that was wonde1 
ful for beauty amon 
all towns, has her deat 
wound; he bla¢ 
sockets th.‘ were th 
houses. of Cermond 
gape horridly to th 
sky. Yet Belgium wi 
remember the litt! 
Dinant in her prav 
for vengeance. 

There was littk 
here for the ove 
curious antiquary 
Those same architects 
who would call the 
church of Dinant 
notable among all 
Belgian churches had 
played here industri- 
ously those perverse 
tricks that they name 
restoration. Yet Mr 
Cameron’s etching will 
show you the majesty 
of the tall shadows 
within, and many 
another artist has sat 
to draw that strange 
gourd of the slated 
spire. 

The new bridge 
was such a bridge as 
cunning engineers will 
throw you over any 
river of Europe. Not 
thus was the old 
bridge _ built that 
carried a castle upon 
its arches. For the 
rest you had the line 
of high-gabled houses 
whose windows looked 
on the water. These, 
again, you will not 
compare with houses 
on the Graslei at 
Ghent, with the houses 
that line the quays 
of Bruges. Yet the 
loss of them is lament- 
able, irreparable. We 
cannot rebuild anti- 

SACK. quity, even though it 
be but the last antiquity, the latest hand’s turn of work done 
before the world fell into obedience of the machine and 
learned to rule its straight lines exactly. Of Dinant you may 
at least say that was what the old-fashioned landscape-man 
would frankly call “‘ picturesque’: he must have called it 
so many a time when he took his sketch book to the western 
bank and set to work upon it with a soft-leaded pencil. 

A friendly little town it was, one of the decayed nobility 
among the cities, yet affable and welcoming the stranger. 
Those who have seen Dinant will not forget it, ribbed gourd 
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of the spire and old houses snug under the sheer cliff. They 
must not forget it ; for Dinant is dead and gone ;_ the houses 
are downfallen rubbish ; the spire is toppled into a litter 
of broken slates ; the bridge is rended, girders sagging below 
the tide. ‘‘ We have to hack our way through,” was the 
saving of Herr Bethmann-Hollweg. Fine words, tine Bis- 
marckian words from this withered professorial shape, from 
this desk-bred nonentity claiming, as the assiduous ape of 

ie Kaiser, some share in his master’s sins! Through Dinant 
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the Huns have hacked their way, have trampled and battered 
their destroying way. The crime may not match with the 
crime of Louvain; a battle passed through Dinant; gun 
answered to gun under the cliffs. But at Dinant, as elsewhere, 
the Huns obeyed their chief; murder followed battle and 
sudden death in the wake of the horde; they did not neglect 
those works of “ terribleness’’ enjoined upon them by the 
viceregent of the Prussian god. For Dinant, as for Louvain, 
they will pay in the dawn. OswWALp BARRON. 





PONIES 


HE cavalryman’s best weapon is his horse. On 
the powers and endurance of his horse the value 
of the trooper depends. The study of war teaches 
us that the well trained and intelligent man on 
the right horse is invaluable and is now more 


ful than ever. But as the soldier requires a different 
apon according to the part that is assigned to him 


the Army, so the horsemen need different types of horse 
cording to the services required of them. Of all the 
juine weapons used by the cavalry, none is more famous 

history than the Cossack pony. The Cossacks serve at 
ice as a screen and as scouts 
» the army; they are pushed 
it in front of the main body. 
he value of ponies lies in 
\eir extraordinary endurance 
nd their powers of working 
n any rations that may be 
vailable. The Cossack horse- 
nan covers almost incredible 
listances. In pursuit he is 
terrible ; he hangs on the rear 
ind flanks of the retreating 
foe with the same relentless 
and elusive perseverance as 
do the wolves of his native 
steppes on the tracks of the 
traveller. The Cossack pony 
is not fast—he is certainly 
plain to look at—but of 
all breeds of horses he is 
the most patient of hardship 
and the most enduring. A 
horse of the nomads, he has 
shared the lives and the 
characteristics of his masters. 
[The Cossacks do not 
fight in large bodies. Shock 
tactics they have neither 
speed nor weight for. 
If an enemy charges them 
they melt away, but if he 
turns they are back again, 
hovering round the line of 
march. Stragglers and _ ill- 
guarded convoys are their 
natural prey. 

Another 
rides small horses is the 
Japanese. They have the 
small, hardy, but very plain 
Mongolian ponies. The natural 
intelligence of the Japanese 
makes him an excellent scout, 
and the Mongolian horse, if 
rather slow, is hardy and able 
to subsist on scanty rations. 
But as cavalry the Japanese 
have yet to prove their 
value. ' 

When I was in Algeria 
some years ago, coming as I 
did from India, I was much 
struck with the small horses of 
the French Algerian cavalry. 
They are, as the artist has 
well shown, Eastern, full of 
quality and with a certain 
wiry look, which their per- 
lormances do not belie. They 
are the horses of a nation of 
warriors. These horses of the 
Sahara are not Arabians in 


cavalry which 








IN WAR. 


the ordinary sense, but they have a common origin, have, 
like the Arab horses, desert breeding and training, and are 
not to be distinguished by the ordinary observer from the 
desert Arab. They do differ in colour from the Arabs, 
having more greys and blacks. Most high caste Arabs are 
bays or chestnuts; grey is the exception, and is, I think, 
generally the mark of a strain of northern blood in the pedigree 
A black Arab I have never seen. At all events, these Algerian 
horses are among the best cavalry horses of their size. They 
can go far on a few handfuls of barley. We should find 
fault with their shoulders, but though they would not catch 
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the eye of a judge in the ring, and are often 
thick and flat over the withers, yet the horse 
uses them freely. Like all Easterns, the Algerian 
horses are not fast as compared with our 
English horses But they rival the Cossack 
pony in endurance and in the distance they 
cover The Arabs have a saving, “‘ Give barley 
and overwork him,’ meaning that if a horse 
is well fed there is practically no limit to the 
work he can do At all events, the Algerian 
Barb can be counted on to do fifty miles a day 
day after day (at a pinch they can do much 
more), on very little food. General Daumas tells 
of an Arab who rode a mare to save her from 
the Turks. She travelled 240 miles in twenty 
tour hours, Was watered once, and her only food 
was a few dwarf palm leaves 

Che history of the British in Egypt is full 
of instances of the feats of the Syrian Arabs, 
on which the Egyptian cavalry is mounted. 
rhere is, it must be recollected, a great deal of 
high-caste Arab blood in these horses some 
Arabs of the true desert type have always been 
imported into Egypt by the Pashas At all 
events, for ponies of r4h. these Egyptian horses 
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SPAHL ALGERIAN CAVALRY (FRENCH). 


are wonders. On two occasions British regi- 
ments have been mounted on them for a 
campaign. Both the roth Hussars and the 


roth Hussars took over the horses of the 
Egyptian cavalry (Arab stallions ryh. 2in., 
average age eight to nine years). Carrying 
our heavy troopers on one occasion, these 
horses marched for eighty-three hours and 
halted for fifty-eight hours. To give instances 
of the feats of endurance of these horses would 
be to rewrite the history of the campaigns in 
Egypt and the Soudan. On one occasion the 
roth Hussars delivered a successful charge on 
these horses but that, of course, was against 
a savage enemy A few instances may give 
an idea of the endurance of Egyptian horses 
They have been known to march thirty-one 
miles a day for weeks on a ration of 5lb. of 
grain and two gallons of water. On one occa- 
sion the horses went fifty hours without water, 
vet of 350 horses taken over by the roth 
Hussars, only twelve died of disease during 
a nine months’ campaign 

Turning now to the Indian cavalry of the 
British Army, I well remember, when at the 
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camp of exercise at Delhi, I was riding with the Russian 
officer attached to Lord Roberts’ staff, how he expressed 
his admiration of our Indian cavalry. The “finest light 
cavalrv in the world’ was what he said, and even allowing 
for the politeness one ever finds in Russian officers, 
yet it was a great compliment from a man who had seen 
the splendid work done by the Cossacks and their ponies 
in the Turco-Russian War. But it has been my good luck 
ty» see the light cavalry of several armies ; nor have any 
impressed me as our native Indian cavalry have done. 
fut readers may recollect that Indian cavalry is a large 
}o.dy—the men are drawn from many peoples, nations 

d languages. There are the Pathans of the frontier: 
e Belooch Horse of the Scinde frontier; the Sikhs 

the Punjab and the Jats. In Madras there are 

abs. And the horses differ not than the men. 


less 


me few regiments were mounted on walers (Australian 
These are the exception. 
Arabs 


Then certain regiments 
the ist Bombay Lancers, a very 


rses). 
mounted on 
nous regi- 
ent, is 
ie of these 
but by far 
e majority 
1 country- 
reds. The 
th Panjab 
avalry 
hose splen- 
id services 
1 Afghanis- 
an are not 
orgotten 
ode coun- 
try-breds ; 
but these 
were, when 
I knew the 
regiment, 
carefully 
Cc h osen by 
good judges. 
The Indian 
country-bred 
is a_ small 
horse, but 
wiry and en- 
during, and, 
of course, 
full of East- 
ern blood. 
When | 
stationed on 
the Indian 
frontier, 
where the 
people are 
keen horse- 
breeders, 
there was a 
good deal 
of English 


= 






Was 





Pgs. 


a 


rk 
thorough- "\g — 
bred blood ' 
there de- 
rived from INDIAN 
the Govern- 


ment stallions stationed along the border. These horses ran 
from 14h. to 15h. My own recollection of them is that these 
country-bred horses were most serviceable. There were not 
a great many grey horses used, though that famous regiment, 
the Jat Horse (14th Bengal Lancers), had a grey squadron, 
but I think their conspicuous colour convinced most cavalry 
officers that grey was no colour for modern warfare. But 
if grey horses must be used, Colonel Pennington’s plan of 
collecting them into one squadron was, no doubt, the best 
solution. The Indian cavalry are in one way more effective 
even than the Cossacks, for not only are they capital scouts, 
born soldiers, of keen intelligence and trained powers of 
observation, but they are able to deliver an effective charge. 
Indeed, a charge of native cavalry sweeping down with 


their fierce cries on the enemy, is calculated to shake 
the nerve of conscript soldiers. Like all Eastern horses, 
the Indian country-bred pony ridden by our native 


cavalry (or some of them) is capable of great endurance. 
I have known native orderlies to ride forty or fifty miles in 
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a day, and to return over the same distance in the evening 
after a short rest. 

The value of and ponies never been fully 
recognised in the British Army in modern times, in spite of 
the services of Lovat’s Horse and others in the South African 
campaign. We shall have the opportunity of 
regiment on ponies at work, because I hear that the regiment 
of Welsh Horse is to be mounted on cobs; and, indeed, 
a good many cobs have been taken from Welsh Border Hunts 
where some of the followers and the servants are mounted 
on cobs of pony origin. But it may be fairly asked, ** Have 
our ponies the same powers of endurance as those you claim 
for the ponies of Indian, Algerian or Egyptian cavalry, not to 
speak of the Cossacks ?”’ TI have known a Dartmoor pony 
of barely 13h. to carry its owner for fifty miles in a day. | 
myself have seen an Exmoor pony smaller than this carry a 
man to staghounds all day. A pony Dartmoor 
I-xmoor) frequently carried his owner forty miles in the day 
rounding up ponies on Dartmoor. Everyone who lives neat 

pony - breed 

Ine centres 
tell 
stories, well 
authenti 
cated, of the 
endurance of 
the ponies ol 
the district 
But to turn 
to the practi 
cal side of 
this matter 
How are we 
to obtain 
these ponies ? 
The Govern 
ment buyers 
do not go the 
right way to 


cobs has 


seeing a 


(crossed 


can 


a work If a 
: man is sent 
down into a 
pony district 
with orders 
~ to buy so 
many ponies 


up to a cer 
tain height, 
he will not 
get them, or 
at all events 
certainly not 
the 
Phe strange 
buyer ts 
surrounded 
bv all the 
men with bad 


best 


ear ponies oO! 
Phe 
troubleso m¢ 
ones are sub 
——= dued, the 
=i. bad - shaped 
ones fattened 
up for his 
benetit 
There are fewmen who can buy ponies in the rough. Most judges 
they cannot divine possibilities. The manne1 
of the buyer has something to do with his success. The 
man who thinks all people with cobs to sell are liars, and shows 
it, will be apt to find what he expects. The buyer of ponies 
must go to them; they will not come to him In the nature 
of things, the ponies are bred in small numbers here and 
there and are widely scattered, and must be looked for 
The Government buyer should put out of his mind the idea 


cobs. 


can see tacts : 


that ponies must be a certain height. It is the type, th 
substance and the character that signify, not the inches 
I would allow the buver a wide latitude in the matter ot 
height, say, from 3h. 2in. to rm5h.; but if that is too 
hard a saying for the official mind (although every pony 
man knows it is sound), then, at all events, fix vou 
limits widely—at from r4h. to rh. If this is done | 


cannot help thinking that we shall discover an unexpected 
wealth of horses for Army purposes in Great Britain 
and Ireland r.F. Dp 
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AY is a small southern Berwick, a town at whose 
gates Brecon and Hereford meet. The broad bed 
of the Wye, where was once a ford, is bridged, 
and on its southern or Herefordshire bank the 
town straggles up to the castle and church, and, 

background, stand up on the Welsh side the Black 
Mountains of Breconshire. Like many a Border town that 
has spread from a Norman castle, Hay is grouped round 
that castle poised on high ground near its English limit. 
Leland, whose horse the ford over the Wve “‘ did sore troble ”’ 
when he came there at nightfall, says that Roman 
called for some unexplained reason “the Jewis mony ’’) 
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were often found when ploughing the neighbouring field 
besides ‘“ pottes and other notable things”’ which he do 
not specify ; but there is no reason to suppose the existen: 
of a town before the Norman invasion under Bernard d 
Neufmarché or Newmarch, one of the Conqueror’s companion: 
who first settled in Herefordshire and then turned his atte: 
tion to Breconshire about rogo. The Church of St. Mar 
“at Hay” was granted by William Revell to the Prior 
of Brecknock by consent of this Bernard Newmarch, and thx 
castle and manor and all his wealth passed on Bernard’: 
death to his daughter Sibyll, who married in r1r21, Miles 
Fitz-Walter, Constable of Gloucester and afterwards Ear 

of Hereford. Roger, his sor 

the second Earl of Hereford 


gave Brecon Priory “ the 
tenth of his larder at the 
Hay,” and a guest room for 


one man in his castle of Hay 


is also mentioned. On the 
death of Roger and _ his 
brothers without issue, their 
sister Bertha, wife of Philip 
de Breos, succeeded to their 
lands. Philip’s son William 
has left some little name in 


history, and Giraldus records 
the ruthlessness of his deal- 
ings with the Welsh, together 
with the piety of his ejacula 
tions. His supreme effort in 
subduing Wales was the 
massacre of a party of Welsh 
chiefs of Gwent, invited to 
his castle at Abergavenny, as 
they sat at table. He was 
high in favour with King 
John until about 1206, when 
his decline began. The rich 
and powerful De Brevs did 
not pay his dues to the King, 
and on his becoming five 
years in arrears, the Crown 
thought it time to move a 
distraint on his English lands. 
But William had already 
driven off his stock, and the 
King’s bailiff was about to 
distrain him in Wales, when 
by his friends’ intercession he 
was allowed to see King John, 
and surrender his castles of 
Hay, Brecknock and Radnor 
as pledges. In spite of this, 
no payment was forthcoming, 
and William, after trying to 
surprise his lost castles, fled 
to Ireland on the approach 
of the King’s army, and his 


estates fell into the King’s 
hands. A few years later he 


made an offer of forty thou- 
sand marks for peace and the 
restoration of his lands, but 
as he still refused to pay, he 
was outlawed in _ default, 
escaping in disguise of a 


begger to France, where he 
died. 
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His wife, Maude de 
St. Valerie, who is 
traditionally said to 
have rebuilt the 
Castle of Hay, was 
imprisoned with her 
eldest son at Windsor, 
and, it is said, starved 
to death. The second 
son, Giles, Bishop ol 
Hereford. succeeded, 
paying a fine of nine 
thousand marks for 
his father’s lands. 
In his nephew Regi- 
nald’s ownership, 
who was allied to 
Llewellyn Prince of 
Wales, the castle and 
town of Hay were 
burnt by King John 
in 1216, and Regi- 
nald’s son, William, 
the last male De 
greos, was hanged in 
1230 by the same 
Llewllvn, with whom 
he was staying as a 
guest. The following 
vear King Henry III 
rebuilt the castle of 
Hay during his Welsh 
wars, and the lord 


ship passed to Copyright THE GATEWAY. 


Eleanor, one of the 

four daughters of the last De Breos, married to Humphrey 
de Bohun. With the De Bohuns, Earls of Hereford, Hay 
remained until the close of the fourteenth century, when 
Edward III. provided for his son, Thomas of Woodstock, 
by affiancing him in 1374 to one of the richest heiresses of 
the day, the elder daughter of the last Bohun, Earl of 
Hereford, Essex and Northampton. Hay Castle was not left 
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undisturbed und, 
the tenure of tly 
Bohuns, for it wa 
besieged by Princ 
Edward in 1263, an 
retaken and burne 
by the Welsh princ: 
in the rapid chang 
and fortune of th» 
Baron’s War. 
Thomas « 
Woodstock’s daug] 
ter and heiress, Ann 
married successive] 
two brothers, Thoma 
and Edmund, Ea: 
of Stafford, a fami] 
tragically unf o1 
tunate. Hay wa 
again destroyed, th 
time by Glendowe: 
and as the Earl 
Stafford had falk 
in the van of tl 
Royal army a 
Shrewsbury, leavin 
a four year old so 
Humphrey, Ha 
Castle was put 
charge of Sir Joh 
Oldcastle, and h 
Was empowered t 
receive into th 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” King’s favour tl 
“Welsh rebels « 
Hay, Glynfach, etc., on condition that they laid dov 
their arms and took the oath of fealty.””. The youn 
owner of Hay was, perhaps, the greatest landowner in England 
his lands lying all over central England from Brecknock t: 
Holderness, from Stafford to Tunbridge. He was later mack 
Duke of Buckingham, and fell at the Battle of Northampton 
In the account of his possessions the castle is described a: 
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ruinous and destroved by the Welsh rebels, and of no value. 
His grandson, Henry, succeeded to Hay and the dukedom, 
but was rapidly and ruthlessly brought to his death by 
Richard IIl., and his estates fell to the Crown. The 
reeve of Hay who rendered 
the accounts in the ninth and 
tenth vears of Henry VI. 
unconsciously paints a_ pic- 
ture of the lawless and un- 
settled state of the border 
when he tells of the decay 
of the fulling-well and dove- 
cot, the few shillings paid 
for the aftermath of the 
meadows because the tenants 


were afraid to put. their 
animals there on account of 
the robbers from Wales. The 


Duke’s son, restored to his 
father’s estates and honours 
by the first Tudor king, was 
sent to Tower Hill by the 
second, and a survey at the 
time of his execution speaks 
of Hay as “an old ruynous 
thing, decaied, the 
Castell an oold ruinous thing 
decaid”; though it_ still 
owned a_ salaried constable 
and porter. The Duke’s only 
son, Henry, was regranted a 
portion of his father’s estates, 
including Hay, but was the 
last of the tragic line to hold 
Hay, for it was later owned 
by James Boyle of Hereford, 
whose grand-daughter Mary 
married Howell Gwynn of 
Trecastle in the reign of 
James I., and the Gwynns 
remained in possession until 
the opening of the eighteenth 
century. On the death of 
Elizabeth Gwynn in 1702 the 
castle fell into disrepair and 
was divided up into lodgings, 
one of which sheltered for a 
time the strange, half - for- 
gotten French impostor, 


soon 


(;eorge Psalmanazar, who 
came to England in 1703 


with his newly invented 
Formosan language, but 
repented of his fraud and 
drudged through the re- 
mainder of his blameless long 
life at the literary mill “ with 
all the simplicity and abstin- 
ence of an ascetic.’’ From 
the heirs of the Gwynns Hay Castle was purchased by 
a Richard Wellington and sold by a descendant in 1844 
to Joseph Bailey, grandfather of the present owner, Lord 
Glanusk, and the house has lost nothing under the recent 
careful repair by Mr. Caroé. 

rhe history of the castle so often destroyed and _ re- 
builded is a counterpart of the troublous lives of its early 
owners. Leland saw it a ruin, and a ruin it remains, though 
the grey shell of the semi-Norman bastion tower and the 
adjoining wall present a solid appearance on the town side 
sufficiently solid to have served before 1812 as a prison for 
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law-breakers awaiting their trial or before their removal 
to the county jail. The gateway dates from the latte1 
half of the twelfth century, and on to this, in the early part 
of the fourteenth, a new wall has been taced, for the chamfered 
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arch and the raking plinth are definitely of this date. The 
windows in the tower appear to be additions of the sixteenth 
century, with the exception of the semi-Norman uppe1 
window on the south wall. When excavating the ground 
outside the present boundary of the castle, traces of the moat 
have been cut into, from which it appears that the castle 
was surrounded by a moat on sides unprotected by the 
town wall. 

Side by side with the tower, probably late in Elizabeth’s 
reign or early in’ James’, under the Boyle’ owne1 
ship, was built the habitable portion (which, according to 
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Jones, the Breconshire historian, greatly increases the 
‘grandeur of the whole of the remains of the old castle’’) 
a dignified three-storeyed block of weathered, roughly coursed 
pink sandstone, with the roof-line broken by massive red 
brick chimney-stacks and by a row of small curved 
gables, which are finialled on apex and kneelers, and on 
the south or garden front are enlivened by a_ sunk 
quatrefoil panel. 

Early in the nineteenth century the windows were 
sashed, and the old mullions and glazing are only left 
on the south-east angle and the east wall where it 
adjoins the tower. Within doors a wide oak staircase 
with tall finialled newel-posts and pierced — balusters 
a panelled room (now divided) with strap-work ornament 
upon the cornice and an unusually light plaster design above 
the chimney-piece, and the plain wooden hall screen are all 
the considerable remains of the original decoration, fo1 
much was renewed in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. But the charm of Hay lies rather in situation and 
in its mass than in detail, and enclosed on the garden side, 
dominating the town, as it rises above its boundary wall 
medieval ruin and_ gabled dwelling-house of the earl 
Renaissance take full advantage of the picturesqueness of 
their situation. J 


CAMPO SANTO. 


Here, through the sweet long summer days aforetime 





Once there was music in the sunlit meadows 
Laughter of little children, homeward bearing 


Booty of blossoms 


Swift as a night-hawk passed the sudden Terro1 
Hushing that music into endless silence 
Now of the daisies and the blood-red poppies 


Death weaves a garland. 


ANGELA GORDON 
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BESS OF HARDWICK’S PLASTERERS. 


HE art of the plasterer, like most other good things 
in England, was imported from abroad but it 


has been too readily assumed that every good 
ancient example is therefore the work of foreign 
artists It was an Italian, certainly, who first 


introduced the art of stucco-duro at Nonesuch but the 
natives proved apt pupils, and a certain John Willams is 
known to have carried on the craft at Longleat His fame 


spread, and there are two applications for his services still 


preserved there The first is from Sir William Cavendish 
written about 1554, referring to his “ hall in Darbyshire ”’ 
the house at Chatsworth which he, or, rather, his wie, “‘ Bess 


of Hardwick,” had begun building. Apparently Williams 
went elsewhere, for the plasterers’ charges at Longleat end 


before 1560, when there is a second application for the 
‘connyng plaisterer,”’ this 
time from Bess herself. She 
had meanwhile lost her hus 


band and married again, but 
so recently that she signs the 
letter “‘ Elizabeth Cavendish ”’ 
before she herself 
and substitutes “‘ Seintlo.” 
Most of the Chatsworth 
accounts have perished, and 
when in 1578 we find mention 
of “ Jhon plasterer and the r § y 
plasterer he brought with him 


recollects 


_ 


gs 


“se 


from Kenelworth,” it is very 
doubtful if he is the same 
man, though we might guess 


he had meanwhile been 
employed by the Earl of 
Leicester on the great wing 
he had just added to Kenil- 
worth Castle. But another 
plasterer called John Marcer 
is also mentioned in the same 
vear, though, as he was 
mainly employed on_ plain 
work, he is not likely to have 
brought from such a 
distance. He is, however, the 
author of the ceiling and 
cornice in the Long Gallery at 
Hardwick. Norman, anothe1 
plasterer mentioned at the 
same time, may possibly have 
been ‘* John’s’ companion 
plasterer with 


that 


be en 


Sut the 
whom we are mainly con 
cerned is Abraham Smith 
possibly the second man from 
Kenilworth, but it 
likely that he was a 
Derbyshire who had 
picked up the art of stucco 
duro (for all country masons 
can do plain plastering) from 
John Willams or others who 
had worked at Chatsworth 
and he may well have hailed 


seems 
more 
mason 


from Ashford, as in later 
vears he was given a farm 
there He is_ first men 


tioned in a contract, worded 

with the verbose phraseology of a modern specification, 
by which a certain Both (or Booth) engages to execute a 
“ frise and cornish for the four turrets upon the monte 
to be cast in such mould as Habraham shall make for 
the same; he most beat born sift cast cleanse (for the 
same moulde) and pfectly set the say! frese and cornish 
so wyll and workmanly finish in every respect as shal 
be well lyked of by y' ladyship,” ete. Evidently Abraham 
was the master-craftsman. It seems also in this case the 
plasterer had to burn his own lime rhe plaster was then 
carefully sifted, female labour not being despised. Thus 
‘“ Robinsons wyte for syfting plaster and bearing up watter 
six days” gets twelve pence. The account of a man “ cutting 
wood both for a plaster kiln and a limekiln ”’ shows that the 
limestone was differently prepared for the two purposes 
though burnt alike with wood. A third quality called lime 
ash was used for the floors mixed with grit and pounded 





** WATER.”’’ 


coals, as can be readily detected by the eve. Everywher 
the directions of Vitruvius seem to have been followed. His 
instruction to polish the floors with a heavy stone has bee; 
a Derbyshire custom to within recent vears. The purchas 
of “ glovers patches’’ shows that size was used to retard tly 
setting in the modelled work. The result is a material «) 
extreme durability, the outer face of specially fine stufj 
being hard enough to turn a knife. 

But the Chatsworth records are meagre, and as tly 
house has entirely disappeared, we are left to conjectur 
what may have been there. It is at Hardwick, where, i; 
1587, Bess, now Countess of Shrewsbury, began building th: 
Old Hall, that we must seek Abraham's work. Direct proo! 
of authorship is lacking, so we are left to fall back o 
circumstantial evidence. Abraham was one of the fe 
permanent hands paid by 
the quarter, his wages bein, 
£3 6s. 8d. (—{£50). His name 
therefore, does not appear 
on the fortnightly list, and a 
the quarterly wage sheet does 
not mention his trade ww: 
might be led to assign hi 
work to one of the “ plays 
terers’’ whose names recur 
on every sheet. However, at 
the end of the bills there j 
usually a list of ‘* sundries,’ 
and incidentally his name 
crops up. “A hundreth of 
Iron hucks for Abram to sett 
up his chemney - peeces ’ 
hooks are not a usual re 
quirement in the trade, and 
the expression is puzzling till 


we examine the way thes 
overmantels are made. A 
light oak frame (like an 


artist’s stretcher) is covered 
with oak laths and on this 
the design is cast. It is then 
secured to the walls by hooks 
and the edge of the frame con 
cealed by a border of plaste rt 
work modelled round it. 
Nearly every room in thi 
Old Hall had such a chimnev- 
piece, the stonework below 
being comparatively plain 
the ceiling unornamented, but 
the walls wainscoted or hung 
with tapestry. In the two 
*‘oreat chambers’? more ambi 
tious schemes are attempted 
In the ‘‘ Hill Great Chamber” 
overlooking the park the uppet 
portion has arched plaster 
panels set alternately, sur 
mounted by architrave, fes 
toon frieze and cornice. Here, 
again, it is an entry for iron 
mongery that enables us to 
identify the author. There ar 
‘roo 4d nayll to nayll up 
the panes of the cornish in 
Habraham’s chamber" and 
“24 rod nayll to nayll up the bords under the cornish.” 
rhe overmantel here has two giants in Roman armout 


on either side: their singular stiffness is due to then 
being modelled round young tree stems, which are again 
nailed to the wall. 

The same device is adopted in the “ Forest Great 


Chamber ”’ for the trees of the great woodland frieze, below 
which there once hung Spanish leather hangings, painted 
and gilded, as the inventory informs us. The plasterwork 
too, was painted in a size tempera, traces of which can still 
be found in the crannies. To judge the effect of the colouring 
we must turn to the New Hall, which the insatiable Countess 
began building in 1591, cheek by jowl with the scarce finished 
Old Hall. Here in the ‘“ High Great Chamber” there is 
another woodland frieze, doubtless intended for the eve ot 
Queen Elizabeth, whose arms adorn the fireplace. Beneath 
the trees are Diana and her court, surrounded by all the 
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beasts of chase; while Ceres 
and Venus with her boy are 
retired into the window-bay. 
Here and there rabbits bob 
from their holes, and the 
painter who followed in the 


plasterer’s wake has added 
some brilliant birds, which 
sport on painted branches, 


springing from the modelled 
trees. Again we are given a 
hint in the mention of some 
work “‘ by the Great Chamber 
dor whear Habraham mad the 
pyck.” But on the whole the 
plasterwork in the New Hall 
is unequal to the Old. The 
Countess took a fancy for 
narble overmantels, and ob- 
tained from Wollaton = a 
marble mason who _ had 
worked at Chatsworth in 
earlier years. Abraham also 
was busy cutting much stone- 
work—the coat of arms, the 
fireplace in the hall and the 
consoles that support the 
window sills. Several of his 
plaster overmantels are spoilt 
by lack of simplicity, but 
there are some well character- 
ised heads on the - stairs. 
Undoubtedly his best work 
is in the ruins of the Old 
Hall, notably the three allegories, * Fire,” “* Wind” and 
“ Water.” “Fire” is represented by the nude figure of a 
vouth brandishing flames and attended by the salamander. 
‘Water’”’ is a female figure, her head in the clouds, while 
from an amphora she pours water on the corn and flowers 
at her feet. The ‘“ Winds” are four cherubs blowing 
strenuously from puffed cheeks on the dwellings of men 
below, while the lively imp in the centre, with an eagle 
perched on one of his hands, represents the very spirit 
of the wind. There is a vigour, a grace of poise, a novelty 
and unity of conception which make these pieces quite 
admirable. 

In 1592 Abraham married, and the Countess showed 
her appreciation of him by giving him “ against his wedding 
jos "’ (=£30). Lodge, indeed, has drawn her portrait too 
hard. She had a keen eye to business, but her accounts 
show that she let few weeks go by without some largesse 
to the poor. An item “ 124. for a wadger that yor ladyship 
ost amongst laborers ’’ calls forth a pleasing picture of the 
old lady (for she was now past seventy) wandering round her 
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works and, maybe, gibing at the labourers for their slowness 
or the craftsmen for their ignorance of classic mythology 
Bess as employer must have been alternately kind and 
formidable, and humour enlivens the long pages of her build 
ing accounts, which are printed at large in Archeologia, 
Vol. LNAIV. George Knyveton was given forty pounds (about 
six hundred of our money) “ not in respect of his services, but 
for his mother’s sake over and above his wage at lus go - 
at this point the clerk’s handwriting ceases, and Bess corrects 
it to “at my putting him away.” George was her nephew 
and probably his services as page had displeased the countess. 
One Gurney, a tirewoman, also went in disgrace, but not 
empty handed, “at her going away, not for good service 
but for charity, forty shillings.” Her desire to keep her 
workpeople happy is shown by the last words of a letter 
to ‘“‘my dear harte,”’ her husband, ‘the malt come last ts 
so very ill and stinking as Hawks thinks none of my 
workmen will drink it.” Though a strenuous overseer ot 
her craftsmen, she was kindly and just in the midst of 
angry flashes. BASIL STALLYBRASS. 
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PRIZE MONEY: OLD STYLE. 


AVAL prize money, like some other human in- of the Earl of Sandwich and the “ flags’’ (short for flag 
stitutions, seems to be coming back to the point officers), who pillaged the Dutch Indiamen in 1665. But 
it started from. In theory all goods taken from the final settlement was not made till the reigns of 
the King’s enemies belonged to him, and he gave William III. and Queen Anne; indeed, not altogether til! 
just as 

much of them as he 
thought fit to the 
captors. That was 
always the doctrine, 
and until the King 
granted “prize 
money’ as a favour 
and for the “en- 
couragement oft 
seamen ”’ the captors 
had no claim on any 
part ot it. rhe boon 
was given by a pro 
clamation issued at 
the beginning of the 
war. But if the law 
did not change, the 
application of it did 
and very greatly, from 
time to time 

We need not say 
much about the 
practice of medieval 
kings, or even of any 
sovereign before 
Charles II. In those 
earlier times the 
Crown had few ships 
of its own, the bulk 
of every fleet con 


sisted of pressed 





vessels belonging to 
merchants or volun 
teers, who came in 
the hope of making 
a fortune As a 
matter of course, there 
was a difference 
made between King’s 
ship and private 
ship. In a _ general 
way the “ ship,” 2.e., 
the owner thereof, 
royal or not, took 
a third, a third went 
to the crew and the 
other to the Crown. 
So the royal owner 
took two-thirds when 
his own ship made 
the capture. But 
theory was one thing 
and practice another. 
The captors were 
grievously suspected 
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to get it open again. 


very exalted ideas of 


ne ee ~ 
her rights oe Gane Gs = 
In the days of 
King Charles II. THE JOLLY TAR OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
businessarrangements 
began to be settled. They were, in fact, forced on him by _ the time of George I. A full account of all the details 


his naval officers. Mr. Pepys has put it on record that the would absorb space and even be somewhat tiresome. 
King’s servants always took good care to look after their Let it be enough to say that the rules and methods 
own interests. The Royal Navy owed much of the advan- which prevailed during the “eighteenth century and war 
tages it afterwards enjoyed to the very summary action time” were as follows: First you caught your hare—your 
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When 


and then you sent her in to be condemned. 
she was condemned the proceeds were divided into eight 


prize 


parts. One-eighth belonged to “the flag,” d¢., to the flag 
officers of the fleet or squadron to which the captors belonged. 
[wo-eighths were the share of the captain of the vessel 
which made the capture. If more than one were concerned, 
then the two-eighths were divided among the captains. 
But it might happen that the lucky ship was not on a station 
or acting under a flag officer. In that case all three-eighths 
went to the captain. When a prize worth {20,000 was taken 
by a single man-of-war acting on a station the captain took 
£5,000. 

~ When he was not under a flag he took £7,500. 


With those figures before us we can easily understand how 
a fortunate captain might compile a fortune of £40,000 or 
* rich 


£50,000 in one commission if he was cruising on a 
station.” The East and the 
West Indies were the best. 
As for the admira!, his fortune 
was “aye growing while he 
was sleeping.” Every prize 
taken on the station paid 
one-eighth to the “ flag.” 
Naturally it was the dream 
of an admiral that he might 
command on a rich station. 
Sir William Parker, in the 
great French Revolutionary 
War, sent home £45,000 in 
one remittance from the 
West Indies. Sir Edward 
Hughes, the opponent of 
Suffren in the Bay of Bengal 
during the War of American 
Independence, accumulated 
five or six times as much. 
he reader will easily 
believe that the humbler 
members of the Navy had 
to be content with a great 
deal For one thing, 
while the captain took his 
two-eighths or three-eighths 
of the prize whatever the 
number of his crew was, his 
officers and men had to 
share five-parts among them. 
A {£20,000 prize meant £5,000 
or £7,500 to the post captain in 
command of a seventy-four, or 


less. 
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no longer sailed from America for Cadiz or Vigo. Fortunes 
in short, were no longer to be made. Never again could 
four British frigates fall in with two Spaniards bringing 
home the bullion from American mines, and so win £45,000 
for each of the captains and smaller, but still appreciable, 
sums for the officers and men. And it is as well to remember 
that while the old order lasted it did little or no good to the 
bulk of the Navy. Prize money was won in large quantities 
only on the rich stations and by lucky ships. The majority 
of officers and men were always employed in blockad 
ing fleets in the North Baltic, off Brest ot 
off Toulon. 

Thev had much to suffer, from cold or heat, and from 
the unutterable tedium of cruising for months 


Sea oor 


outsick 


the blockaded ports, tacking to and fro. They gained no 
prize money, tor nothing came in their wav. Phe 
: cruising frigates or sloops 


among the West Indian 
Islands or in the East Indies 
might have the joy of pursuit 
and capture, but their crews 
were to be counted by 


hundreds, while the  block- 
ading fleets employed theit 
thousands. Artists and story 
tellers were very fond of 
picturing the British sailor 
who has just landed with a 
pocket full of money. But 
apart from the fact that ln 


did not get his money till 
it was distributed months 
after the capture was made, 
and that he was 
deprived of it by the failure, 
or the fraud, of the 
who acted for him, the great 
majority of our “gallant 


sometinn 


agents 


tars’? never became entitled 
to prize money at all. The 
Navy will lose nothing by 
the decision of the Govern 
ment of to-dav to have no 
more of the old system. It ts 
a necessary part of the war 


that we should suppress the 
enemy's commerce by the 
capture of his merchant ships. 
It is right and fair that the 
Navy as a whole should be 


to the master and commander JACK got fafe intoPORT with his PRIZE. 18 rewarded for its exertions 
of a ten-gun brig. But the Published May +794-y L.wuzie t Whittle .53 Flea Servet Lenton . but it is not necessary nor 


seventy-four would carry five 

or six lieutenants and a total complement ot 650. 
would have two lieutenants and a complement of 110 
or so. It is obvious that there was a vast difference 
between sharing £12,500 among 650 or 110 officers and men. 
The five-eighths not ear-marked for the captains and the 
“ flags’ were divided into two-eighths for the commissioned 
and warrant officers and three-eighths for the petty officers 
and crew. When, therefore, a prize was taken by a ship 
not acting directly under a “ flag”’ the captain received a 
third more than all his commissioned and warrant officers, 
and as much as all his petty officers and crew. The 
‘commissions "’ and “ warrants”’ had a special cause of 
complaint during the eighteenth century. Their number 
increased. A line-of-battle ship which carried four lieutenants 
in 1700 had six in r800. And the increase in the “ warrants ”’ 
had been about the same. Therefore in the time of Nelson 
and the Nile they had begun to complain loudly that they 
were not fairly treated. They had lost, in fact, 50 per cent., 
while the captains were as well off as ever. And the crews 
were no better pleased. They had begun to think that a 
division of the spoils which might give their gallant captain 
as much as they received among them was not in harmony 
with natural justice. Their modest representations did in 
the end move the Admiralty to make changes. The course 
adopted by My Lords was certainly not to the taste of some 
captains, and did not move the commissioned and warrant 
officers to any glow of enthusiasm. They took an eighth 
from the captains and “ flags’’ and gave it to the petty 
officers and men. And having started on that road they 


The brig 


have since gone very much further. 

The great days of prize money were over before the first 
change was made during the war with Napoleon. 
was little or no foreign trade at sea. 


There 
Spanish treasure ships 
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vet fair that the 
should go to those only who are doing the easy 
capturing merchant ships, and not to those who 
burden of blockade. DAVID 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


HERE are few people whose opinions at the present 
crisis could possibly be of more value than 
of the Earl of Cromer. Ripe in years and ex 
perience, accustomed for the better part of 
generations to deal with important affairs ol 

State, the possessor of a highly trained intellect and a tempera 
ment that has carried him triumphantly through positions 
of the utmost difficulty and delicacy, he would be able to 
speak, if he wished to, in a way to command the full attention 
of his countrymen. Unfortunately, Lord Cromer has not 
been in good health for the greater part of this year and very 
little has been heard about him. We are the more pleased to 
know that he has issued this volume of Political and Literary 
Essays (Macmillan). The topics he dwells upon are not 
directly concerned with the war. It was impossible that it 
should be so, as the book is largely made up of contributions 
to the leading reviews of the day, and was completed before 
the arrival of the crisis. Yet we are sure readers will turn 
to those chapters in which certain aspects ol the European 
situation are considered. There is an entire section devoted 
to Germany. It consists of three papers—-Imperial Germany 
The Home Policy of Germany and The Old Prussian Army 
In the first two of these papers he is considering the views 
of Prince von Biilow, and he is careful to show that the lat 
Chancellor stands in a very different position from a similar 


those 


two 
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political figure in Great Britain. Here an individual, whether 
he be a Minister or a member of the Opposition, is saddled 
with no responsibility except his own for views expressed in 
a book or a review. If Mr. Lloyd George, for instance, 
were to propound a new theory of taxation in the pages, 
sav, of the Edinburgh Review, that would not be regarded 
as an outcome of the national will; it would be simply 
the view of an individual, and what would happen most likely 
is that some other politician would, in the next number of 
the periodical, express a View the exact opposite Supposing 
Lord Lansdowne did so, he would not be regarded any more 
than the Chancellor as expressing more than his own opinions. 
In all probability he would carefully explain at the beginning 
of his essay that he did not speak even for the Party ; because 
it is the custom of Englishmen to confine themselves wiierever 
possible to the expression of an individual opinion, and never, 
unless after full consultation and with a set purpose, pretend 
to voice the conclusion at which their friends have arrived. 
In Germany this is not so. The view set forth by Prince von 
Biilow may be accepted as that of the nation. In writing 
of it, Lord Cromer uses the caution of an old diplomat, and 


vet there is no mistaking his meaning when he says: 
rhe reader rises from a perusal of Prince Biilow’s pages without any strong 
conviction that, should the necessity aris« 


It is, 


, Germany would not readily trample 
on others at all events, abundantly clear that whenever any German 
interest is involved no moral obstacles will be allowed to stand in the way of 
furthering German views by all the resources of a diplomacy which is not over- 


crupulous, supported by prodigious force in the background 


In proof that he is not overstating the case, he adduces 
the question raised by Prince von Biilow, whether it would not 
have been wise to take the opportunity of the Boer War 
‘of dealing the secret opponent of our national policy a 
shrewd blow Had it not been that Germany thought 
our Navy ‘oo strong, this course would probably have been 


IN THE 


DAFFODILS IN THE GARDEN. 

F from the standpoint of the garden certain families of plants 
may justly be called “ great,’”’ the Daffodil is most cer- 
tainly one of those which merit the epithet \like from 
its position and its numbers it is to-day of commanding 


importance ; in other words, it is a ‘‘ Great Power.” 
Without it April is unthinkable. Everyone who “ gar- 
dens’’ must have some To buy a few new and _ better 


them bloom 
one of the joys of spring, while to note the year’s increase of 
that half-guinea bulb causes an inward grunt of satisfaction 

| feel that in writing for a paper like Country Lire I must 
be a little more like the Cheap Jack at the fair than the staid 


varietics is one of the pleasures of autumn, to ser 


shopman behind the counter [ must noisily insist upon the 
goodness of my wares Every reader is not a gardener. Some 
are hunters, some shooters, some fishers These must be 
attracted. ‘ Yes, sir, that salmon you caught the other day, 
what did it cost you? Or you, sir, the brace of grouse you 
sent to your friend, was not come by for nothing. Just try a 
few of my Daffodils. You like your garden to look nice in 
spring, I know You can’t be bothered (with them. Of 


course you can't, because you don’t know what a lot of pleasure 
they can give, once your interest is aroused Don’t take my 
word for it altogethe1 Let me tell you what Mr. E. M. Crosfield 
says. Remember, he is not one of those poct chaps like Herrick 
or Shelley. He's yourselves, and can cast a fly and 
handle a gun with the best of you. This is what he wrote to 
poo Robert Sydenham in I always thought a real good 
shoot or a good salmon river, with plenty of water in it, about 
the top of the tree for enjoyment, but I am beginning to think 


one ol 


1Qg00: 


that I look forward to my visit to the Birmingham Daffodil 
Show more than anything in the year. Everyone enjoys it.’ 


There now,’’ says Cheap Jack, bringing it out as a card player 
might the trumps, “what do you say to that?” I 
know Mr. Crosfield very well, and it is quite true what our friend 
Jack told us. Only this very year he had the fishing of one of the 
best rivers in Scotland ; but notwithstanding, when Birmingham 
Show day came, he was there Readers may not see the point 
of my allusion. Birmingham is to the Daffodil man what ‘‘ The 
Royal "’ is to the farmer or Aintree to the courser. Everybody 
‘who's who ”’ is there, or tries to be there, and to anyone who 
asks where all that is most beautiful in the Daffodil world is to 
be seen, I answer, ‘here. I was honoured this summer by being 
invited to write an article for the great amateur gardening paper 
of the United States, the Garden Magazine. In acknowledging 
it, the Editor wrote: ‘‘ I am glad you so thoroughly caught the 
spirit of the Garden Magazine and wrote down to the average 
man as well as up to the connoisseur. It is no small satisfaction, 
for instance, for the man with a thin pocket book to know tha! 
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followed. Lord Cromer also notes Prince von Biilow’s forecast 
that France was extremely likely not only to seek to carry 
out the policy of la revanche, but to return to such times as 
those of Louis XIV. and the great Napoleon. In the follow- 
ing passage Lord Cromer puts the difference between German, 
and England with a sanity and clearness that induce us to 
give a lengthy quotation, with the proviso that Lord Cromer’s 
opinion, although not expressed with the lightness of a ver, 
modern journalist, is on this matter worth the most careful 
consideration. 


It is futile to exhume the musty records of eighteenth and early nine 
teenth century diplomacy in order to make a forecast of the course which 
in any given circumstances, England would now pursue. A vast change has 
since those times come over British public opinion. The immense majority 
of the English people hold, apart from any consideration based on the material 
advantages of peace, that war is wholly unjustifiable save as a last resort to 
remedy some specific cause of grievance occasioned by the action of a foreign 


Powe r \ 
Not only is it a fact that an extreme school of German militarists maintains 


wholly different view is apparently entertained in Germany 


that even an unnecessary war is from time to time desirable to strengthen 
the virility of the nation, not only does militarism of one type or another 
reign supreme and is supported by a strong and learned body of civilian 
opinion, but also the principle is recognised that war can and ought to be mad 
on some foreign Power, not by reason of any special cause of grievance: 
which it mav have occasioned, but to attain some object connected with 
internal policy 


We might sum up his opinion of the Home Policy oi 
Germany by saying that it is simply part of the war policy. 
One point only do we select for notice. It is Lord Cromer’s 
conviction—which has been amply borne out during the war 

that the German Socialists would join as one man in defence 
of their country. He does not think that the cause of 
Germany is likely to be weakened in the day of trial by 
internecine strife. The third paper on the Old Prussian 
Army is well worth reading, although not so topical as those 
to which we have given more attention. 


GARDEN. 


Emperor is still, and is likely to be for a long time, one of the 
leaders.’’ I am afraid the huge prices that are asked and paid 
have frightened people. They are the big Gooseberries of the 
Silly season, as it were, and get talked about and talked about 
until one pound becomes ten, and ten a hundred. These or 
only for a very small circle of seediing raisers and exhibitors 
Would I rather buy a Michezel (an exceptionally beautiful and 
refined yellow trumpet variety) or an Emperor (one of the same 
type) for my garden? An Empcror, certainly; first, 
it has stood the test of time, and, secondly, because a legal tende1 
in copper would buy twelve of it, whereas our pocket books 
would be considerably thinner were we to secure even one Michael. 
Fifteen of the little black notes or thirty of the red would 
have to be produced before it could be ours. Please do not 
be frightened about prices. There is only one section of great 
garden value that is still very expensive ; that is the exquisite 
Giant Leedsii, of which the celebrated White Queen was the 
herald. The Fawn will probably be one of the flowers of the 
future, and another perhaps Sister, but the former is still listed 
at three guineas and the latter is not yet in commerce. 

What, then, is my practical advice about buying ? I cannot 
do better than refer to the list published in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s ‘‘ Daffodil Year Book’’ of 1914. Ti has been compiled 
from the votes of the Narcissus committee of that body, and 
necessarily must command respect. The best twenty ‘“ Daffodils 
for the Garden,” as given there, are the following: Mme. de 
Graaff, Barrii conspicuus, Empe-or, Sir Watkin, Empress, Lady 
Margaret Boscawen, Lucifer, White Lady, Weardale Perfection, 
Horace, Argent, Cassandra, Blackwell, Duke of Bedford, Seagull, 
Gloria Mundi, Golden Spur, Homespun, King Alfred and Pocticus 
recurvus. I was unable to be present at the special meeting 
when this list was compiled, but I should like to hazard a guess 
that after Seagull there was a considerable drop in the number 
of votes recorded, for all below I, personally, call very doubtful 
gentlemen with the exception of the venerable recurvus. King 
Alfred needs a warm, light soil and a damp climate, and, as far 
as I know, refuses to flourish in five gardens out of six in the 
Midlands. Homespun is with me rather a miffy subject, but | 
am disposed to think it will behave better in a warmer soil and 
climate. Gioria Mundi, ‘oo, is very doubtful ; it always is so much 
addicted to ‘ yellow stripe’ that I fight shy of recommending 
it, as I once used to do. Golden Spur is something like King 
Alfred in its behaviour, and I would in consequence never vote 
for it as being a reliable garden plant. In the place of these five 
[ would like to suggest the following: Beethoven, Hall Caine, 
Olympia, Evangeline and Aspasia. These are all good, thoroughly 
reliable growers, and cach one in its own way is capable of doing 
all that is required from a garden Daffodil. I have one suggestion 
to make about planting in beds. What T call the duplex Tulip 


because 
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and Daffodil bed is an excellent idea. 


By planting alternately 


an early Daffodil and a late flowering Tulip we get a 
double display—one in mid-April and the other in early 
May. 


My last note must be one about the necessity for early plant 

ing if we wish to get the best out oi a bulb that it is capable oi 
iving us. From a little experiment I made in my own garden 
st season, I am disposed to place the Plimsoll load-line of safety 
October 15th and October 2oth. It a risky 


etween 1S 
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‘oceeding to plant any later than this latter date, but, given a 


mild and open winter, there is not a very great deal of difference 


between 
mid-September. 


I 


to 
time. 
ing 
penny bun 


the behaviour of a bulb planted in mid-October and 
Hence there is plenty of time to buy, and 
make a special appeal to the garden-loving public 
what they can Datfodils in trying 
No industry will be much harder hit than bulb grow- 
are too much like the proverbial cu-rants in a 
Josern JACOB 


would 


give orders tor this 


if 


orders 





AN 


HEN, in the 
fifth cen- 
tury after 

ie coming of Christ, 
e Huns swept over 
still glorious 
nds, which had 
ossomed in the 
ride and splendour of 
Roman Empire, 
uurning and destroy- 
ig in mere lust of 
ie the temples 
hich proud piety 
iad erected and the 
valaces fashioned in 
he might of a great 
ivilisation, they 
nade for themselves 
1 name of disgrace 
vhich will be theirs 
o the end time. 
In the late Middle 
\ges again the 
lurks overflowed with 


By Sir MAR! 


ic 


ie 


ol 


lisastrous —irruption 
into the Byzantine 
Empire ; they de- 
stroyed much that 


has been forgotten, 
but when at last they 
laid a_ sacrilegious 
hand on the match- 
less Parthenon, they 
entered upon an im- 
mortality of shame 
which will be for 
ever their inalienable 
inheritance. The 
name of what build- 
ing after the Parthe- 
non leaps next to 
the lips as the most 
priceless 
made and bequeathed 
to usin the West bv 
byegone generations ? 
Surely the Cathedral 
of Rheims! And now 
the new Huns, ghast- 
lier than the old, 
because canting of 
civilisation and _ blas- 
pheming the very 
God to whose glory 
France in the days 
of immortal chivalry 


. ee / 
a 


possession 


erected her noblest H. W. Bennett NORTH-WEST 
church, have even 
destroyed that by 
the fire of their guns aimed against it to that intended 


and determined consummation. 

ja In 1870 the Prussians, besides burning the picture gallery 
of Strassburg, damaged the cathedral, and have since insulted 
what remained with their brutal restorations. But then 
they wished to appear a civilised people within the limits 
of their powers, or their armies were at least commanded 
and restrained by leaders who knew what civilisation means. 
To-day the very leaders are sunk into the slough 
materialism, and know neither chivalry in word, humanity 
in action, nor respect in thought for any of the high ideals 


ol 


IMMORTALITY 


IN 


GAA ploy 
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RHEIMS 
Date 


Phe Huns emerged trom the depths of Central 
They sinned 


of mankind. 
Asia, where the light had never reached them 
in the ignorance which had come down to them by unbroken 


inheritance from prehistoric savager\ The Germans ot 
to-day sin avainst light and knowledge, sin against civilisa 
tion in the name of civilisation, sin against Heaven in the 
name of “our good old God.” Black-hearted, blasted of 


name, red-handed with crimes now known and abominated 
bv all the peoples ol the world on whom the sun in luis con 
tinuous course shines through a whole unbroken day, they 


have been entering deeper and deeper into the dlarkness that 
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must for ever overcloud their future, and, with the destruc 
tion of Rheims Cathedral, have finally crowned themselves 
with that immortal crown of shame which no future repent 
ince will avail to remove from their brow, low in the dust 
though it shall pres ntly be laid 

Rheims—we have all seen it, loved it to the extent 
of our powers, but who shall express the wonder of it in words 


FLYING 


or tell its beauty to those yet to come! Seven hundred 
and three years ago the Cathedral, now for a time at any 
rate ending in fire, was itself born from the flames which 
had utterly consumed its predecessor Robert de Coucy 
was the architect who created the design of it and founded 
it in unusual strength. For a century and more they worked 
at it, the great century when all that is still finest in European 
architecture was mack rhe passion of a people was wrought 


BUTTRESSES 
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into its stones ; their faith was expressed in it, the fait] 
a day which had been warmed by the radiance of St. Fra 
and was led by the royalty of St. Louis. From choir 

ward to facade they built on, and then upward to the wor 
ful rose window and the lacework of its 
as they built they increased in power of beauty, so 
the west front blossomed under their hands into 


towers \ 





AND GARGOYLES. 


( opyrigi 4 


marvel of unsurpassed sculpture which, to those who really 
know both, is no less perfect in its way than was the 
sculpture on the Parthenon 

On either hand of one entering any of its three western 
portals stood a row of colossal statues, each separatel\ 
of highest rank and all together forming an assemblag« 
of super-men, very different from the cast-iron superiorities 
that Prussia exalts. For these incorporated all that was 
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then dreamt of as most noble in the hearts of a folk who 
lived in an epic world. They stand, these monumental 
figures, as it were “ communing like gods together ’’ careful 
ff mankind Angels there are among them, two ofl 
surpassing beauty, and a Virgin meeting Elizabeth—figures 
raped like those of Pheidias—and other saints and saintesses, 
ijestic or lovable each in its own fashion, the like of which 
uld be made then and then, only, for such powers come 
ce and never return. Higher up above their canopied 
ids were ranges of comparatively small figures or groups, 
iblematic or representative: The Sciences and the Arts 
Passion of Christ, the Virtues and the Vices, Patriarchs, 

», and Apostles, the Story of St. Paul, the Last Judgment, 

| the World to Come. Nor was this all, for the 
e of the walls at either end of the facade, and the 
liments of all three recesses and pinnacles between and 
wve them were all enriched with figures. Highest aloft, 
it were flung into the air, above clouds and within a 
ne-like embellishment of canopies and crockets, is or was 
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F. H. Evans 


ACROSS THE NAVE. Copyright 
the most extraordinary and beautiful group of all, an 
assemblage of winged figures leading up to where Christ and 
the Virgin sit side by side, and He places the heavenly crown 
upon her head. 

It was into this entrancing multitude and mystery of 
delicate beauty that the brutal Prussian shells came hurtling 
down, harming no living enemy but only their own wounded 


who were being tended in the cathedral aisles. They lay 
there in their beds beneath the storied windows, which have 
been the joy of some thirty generations of men. They lay 


some of them, over the very stones on which King after King 
of France had trod on his way to the altar to be crowned 
with the crowns of Charlemagne and St. Louis, and anointed 
with the oil that was said to have come down from Heaven 
in “la Sainte Ampoule.”’ And as there they lay the fire of 
their own people descended upon them, not trom Heaven, 
and all that was combustible in the great 
destroyed. 


church was 


We do not vet know the details, but we can guess how 
the roof blazed and the lead melted, and falling things 
smashed down and the windows failed, and presently only 
the gaunt walls remained and the desecrated shrine lay open 
to the pouring sky. The mischief is accomplished, and man 
kind all over the world raises hands of horror at the news. 
German “ culture’”’ stands revealed, the German super-man 
too, in all his violence. To-day he takes the prize of deviltry 
for the Devil is the evil spirit that destroys what is good 
Where that spirit has now taken up its abode all the world 
knows and will never forget. 
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A PECULIAR SPARROW. 


F all the varieties of the sparrow tribe, there is none more 
rare nor peculiar than Passer moabiticus, which lives by 


itself in a few 

Dead Sea It is not curious, 
effect that a peculiar cnviromment 
peci inhabiting it, that we should 


I 





find 


bird 
is the scarcest in numbers of individuals 


NEST OF THE DEAD SEA SPARROW. 
has the most limited range of any 
according to Tristram 

Down in the hot, steamy basin this 


peculiar species has been evolved, and 
apparently is still flourishing 

The Moabite sparrow remained un- 
discovered until, in 1864, the well known 


ornithologist, the late Baron Tristram, 
found it during his survey of the natu- 
ral hisiory of Western Palestine. Not 
only is this bird confined to the shores 
of the Dead Sea, but it is only to be 
found in a few isolated localities around 
its hundred and forty miles of shore- 
line [ristram searched for it during 
three successive expeditions and only 


found it in three separate and remote 


places in the depression ; I myself have 
only seen it in one, namely, in the Ghor- 
es-Safieh, at the extreme south end of 
the Dead Sea It is a truly weird 
habitat for a bird rhe saline sea has 
here a flat and undetermined shore-line ; 
slimy bogs and horrid-looking salt-en- 
crusted lagoons border it; rced beds and 
jungles grow rankly in the soft ground 
and in the water itself It is a trea- 
cherous plac to ventur The atmo- 


sphere is heavy with a torrid, enervating 


heat of a most depressing kind; there 
is seldom a breeze and never freshness 
in the air. Small wonder that such a 


locality has produced a peculiar inhabi- 
tant, even if it is only a sparrow 

Not only is moabiticus a 
species, but he differs more widely from 
his allies than any other member of his 
genus [The common sparrow (Passe! 
domesticus) ranges from Europe through 
Siberia to India, and has been intro- 
duced into New Zealand and North 


Passe! 


small communities by the shores of the 
considering 
is able to produce on a 
a peculiar , variety 


the amazing 


insucha unique 


habitat. Chere 
is no stranger, 
nol more re- 
markable 

locality in the 
whole world 
than the deep 
trench, gouged 
out of the land 
surface, wherein 
the ;’ Dead Sea 


lies, evaporating 
its surplus 
waters as fast as 


the Jordan 
River feeds it. 
Imagine a de- 
pression sunk 
between steep 
walls on cither 


side to a depth 
of 1,300ft. below 
the level of the 
ocean a long, 
deep trough, 
shut in on all 
sides by barren 
mountain 


ranges, steaming 
hot at 


all sca- 
sons, and swel- 
tering in tropic 
heat in summer 
\t the lowest 
level and th 
lowest latitude, 
there are a few 
patches of jun- 
‘le, which form 


the only habitat 
of the Moabit 
sparrow. In fact, 
the species, so 
far as we know, 


the world, and 
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America; yet throughout the whole extent of its rang 
varies but little. But the sparrow of the Dead Sea j 


different bird, with bright yellow patches on the sides of 
throat and a brilliant chestnut back. It is the smallest of 
sparrow tribe and very shy. Its wariness and its nesting h 

are most peculiar, especially as, so far as I can see, it 

no enemies. I found them breeding in numbers in the jun 
that surround the mouth of the Wadi el Hessa, where its 
waters fall into the saline lake. The sparrows were scare: 

exceptionally wild, but their note betrayed them and made 
search easier than it might have been in the jungle of tall nr 
and tamarisk. Their note was obviously that of a member of 
sparrow tribe, but easily distinguished from any other of its a] 
Their nests were built at a height of from 6ft. to 2oft. ab 
the ground, being placed in the twigs of a tamarisk. In , 
swampy ground, where man could not walk, the nests y 
placed quite low down; but on hard ground they were | 


in the top branches. The nests were not built in color 
but it was usual to find three or four placed toget 
During the first week in May most of the birds 


their full clutches of eggs, 
number. 
also noticed some birds building their nests, the males and 
females alike taking part in the work. One other peculi: 
I observed in the natural history of this interesting bird, nan 
that out of the numerous clutches of eggs which I took, it 
noticeable that three eggs of the same clutch were alike, w 
the fourth was different. DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A DISEASED RABBII 


SIR I am venturing to send the liver of a rabbit shot on this estat 


shall be much obliged if you can tell me if the white spots on it are the r 


of disease and whether rabbits so affected are unfit for food AN 


SUBSCRIBER 


We sent the rabbit's liver to Mr. H. A. Baylis of the Natural His 


Museum, who writes as follows: ‘‘ On examination I find that the « 
in the liver are those of the protozoan parasite Coccidium oviforme, \ 
gives rise to the disease of rabbits known as coccidiosis of the liver I 


is no danger to human beings in eating infected rabbits, but, of cours« 


liver is not worth eating, as its tissues are | 


which appeared to be only fou: 
But, strangely enough, during that same wee] 


generally almost entirely atropl 


in bad cases; and, in fact, a heavily infected rabbit generally becom 
emaciated altogether If the disease gets a firm hold it will cause cons 
ible destruction among rabbits, which exhibit the symptoms of pernii 
imemia and diarrhcea, among others.—Ep 

rHE MATURING OF THE SOLAN GOOSE. 

Sik rhe enclosed photograph will give some idea of the various | 
of plumage through which the solan passes on its way to maturity Phe 
in the lower left-hand corner is an adult bird, in our opinion, at least 

ixth year Adjoining it in the lower row is a fledgling three months « 


ready for its initial flight rhe third bird in the lower row we reckon 


year old, and those in the upper row from right to left, two, three, four 


five years old respectively J. M. CAMPBELI 


SOLAN 


OF PLUMAGE IN GEESE OR GANNETS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SACK OF DINANT 
[To THE Epiror or “‘ Country Lirt 
Sir,—I write to you because, more than any other journal within my know- 
ledge, CountRY Lire has guarded what is ancient and beautiful. It has 
recognised that every generation has a duty to preserve for the future what 
has been handed down to us from the past. Among its readers there must 
be many who are willing and eager to unite for the purpose of entering an 
effectual protest against the wanton destruction 
inheritance. To expostulate with theGermans 


~f Belgium’s precious 


is, in my opinion, a waste of time. I will- 
ingly grant that all are not alike. Before 
the war it was reasonably expected that a 
country proud of its centres of learning and 
its little towns still set in a mediaval atmo- 
sphere, proud, too, of its pictures and 
museums, its collections, public and private, 
would have taken care to do no unnecessary 
damage to similar possessions, espec ially 
those of a small neutral State against which 
it professed no quarrel No very high sense 
of honour was needed to dictate a scrupulous 
moderation on the part of Germany towards 
Belgium. Yet it would be necessary to go 
is far back as the Thirty Years War to finda 
parallel to the sack of such towns as Louvain 
and Dinant. What has caused this retro- 
gression is not a lapse into barbarism on the 
part of the people, but the new doctrine of 
warinsisted on by KaiserWilhelm and his ad- 
visers. That doctrine as expounded by Bern- 
hardi, fo'lowing in the footsteps of Nietzsche 
und Treitschke, is war for war's sake, 
with its terrible corollary that to produce an 
tbiding fear the business of an army is to 
pillage and destroy so that desolation must 
fol'ow its footsteps. We are not dealing with 
the wild lawessness of a few black sheep, 
but with a definite and formulated policy 
Deliberately the Kaiser and his advisers have 
prepared to carry fire and sword into hostile 
territories. They have taxed science to 
produce apparatus for rapid and com- 
plete incendiarism The destruction of 
Dinant was as much part of a_predeter- 
mined plan and policy as was the laying 
of mines in the trade routes of the North 
Sea. Germany has openly set aside the law 
of nations and the dictates of humanity. 
The levies on towns are blackmail in its 


original form as collected by Highland cate- NOTRE DAME, DINANT, 


rans; its system of taking hostages and 
shooting them is a return to methods con- 
demned as savage two centuries ago. No 
better exemplification of the meaning and ; 





application of German militarism could be 
found than Dinant. Its beauty and its fame 
as a peaceful resort, its quaint churches and 
ancient industry are finely representative of 
Belgian culture They would have made an 
appeal to any foc except the arrogant and 
uncomprehending people who, after forty- 
four years’ government of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, have won neither affection nor 
respect, have, indeed, made themselves far 
more hated for their unsympathetic methods 
of government than they were for their 
success in arms. What they have done 
brings out in c..arest light the necessity 
that devolves upon civilisation for its own 
sake to strain every energy to quell this 
attempt to turn the clock back two hundred 
years. It repels with confusion those who 
are already trying to patch up a peace on 
the basis of a “draw.” What power would 
civilisation have to quell and punish this 
infamy if these flabby counsels were adopted ? 
They are put forward by those who railed 
against military expenditure and who opposed 
the building of every new ship. Had their 
advice been hearkened to before, where 
would Britain be now? No, as President 
Poincaré told the French, let us “ fight and 


endure ”’ till the Allies secure the position to 
bring these barbarians to account. Herewith 
are two photographs which, showing as they 
do the peaceful beauty of Dinant, speak more 
eloquently than does my poor pen.—T. 
[We gladly publish this letter and show 
the photographs, and that the more willingly 
because Mr. Oswald Barron, in another 
part of the paper, deals with Dinant in his 
vwn luminous and historical way.—Eb.] NOTRE DAME 


rHE 


lo rue Ept 
a good English translation of the words of “ The 


Sir,—It is possible that 


Marseillaise 


” exists, but, if so, 


MARSEILLAISE.” 
ror or “* Country LiF! 


it is not, I think, generally known. The only 


ones I have been able to find are either of a rather florid order, in which (for 


example) 


grandsires 


hoary ”’ 


are requisitioned to rhyme with “ glory,’ 


or else so conscientiously literal that they contain such statements as “‘ The 


vile, insatiate despots dare ”’ 


FROM 


FROM 


THE 


Lie Lt 


Sous Owe 





FORT, 





MEUSE., 


out 
a 


1 line that would break the back of any tune 
rhe music of “ The Marseillaise”’ is now 
so frequently played at public gatherings 
that what is wanted is, I think, some simple 
words that fit the tune easily, are applicable 
to the present war, and, at the same time, 
embody something of civilised hatred of 
warfare and modern aspirations towards a 
world-peace. I enclose a very halting 
attempt which is probably not’ worth 
printing, but it has occurred t 


me that a 
suggestion of this sort might bring from 
someone better qualified words worthy of 


so incomparable a fighting tune 


Now stand we all united 

In freedom’s battle to live or die, 
Uphold the flag till wrong be righted, 
And smite the ranks of tyranny 

O hark the sound, the sound of weeping 
Where arméd legions late have passed ; 
Shall we not take the sword at last, 


Our troth with truth and honour keeping 
To arms against the joe! 
Now lay oppression low ! 
March on! march on! fighting for pea 


For peace with liberty 


We will not fail nor falter ; 

The cause of Justice demands our aid 
Our lives, our loves upon that altar, 

rill she be satisfied, are laid 

O God of battles, when, victorious, 

We humbly give to Thee the praise, 
Grant us, through all the length of days, 
hy peace, assured at last and gloriou 


To arms against the joe! 
Now lay oppression low ! 

March on! march on! fighting tor peace, 
For peace with liberty. 


V. H. FRIEDLAENDER, 


IMPORTED REMOUNTS 
fo tHe Epiror or * Country Lire,” 
Sir,—None of the very interesting letters 
on remount questions which have been 
published in Country Lire during the last 
few weeks has referred to horses that will 
undoubtedly be imported from the Colonics 
and elsewhere for subsequent use by our 
cavalry. In this connection some of us 
who may be unable to serve our country 
in any other way can be of considerable 
help to the authorities There are many 
who must remain at home who ride well, 
who have stable room and have a thorough 
knowledge of horses. A very large pro- 
portion of these are sick and de pressed at 
not being able to go to the front, and 
they would spring eageriy at any chance 
of being of real service to the nation. To 
take, condition and get fit these imported 
remounts, which cannot be prepared for 
active service for at least some wecks aftet 
they reach this country, would be a task 
after their heart, and those who could 
afford it would gladly do so without any 
compensation whatever, Others who may 
have been badly hit by the war could not 
afford the cost of forage, but a small allow- 
ance from the War Office would put this 
right. It almost goes without saying that 
these imported remounts would be more 
quickly conditioned and made handy under 
this scheme than if they are sent in large 
batches to regimental stables; and in 
addition the voluntary helper would release 
for other duties the rough-riders and many 
other soldiers whom it would be necessary 
to employ to look after the horses. The 
only possible objection I can see that 
could be taken to the proposal is that 
the authorities very naturally would 
want to inspect the remounts from time 





tim t ee how they were getting on This objection would be 
vercome at once by the willingness with which any private individual 
would take t ‘ umed centre at stated intervals the remounts that were 

his charge, for the horse should go to the inspector, not the inspector to 
the } c «< 


REMOUNTS 


Country Lurt 


PONIES AS 


To tne Eprror of 


SIR Regarding the use of ponies for war, the chief cor sideration what 
the purpose for which they are required If it for carrying messages 
guarding e line t mmunication, the pony, if of the right sert, is as 

valuable an animal as can be found But when it 1 question of mounting 

1 regiment of cavalry, who may at any time be called upon to meet the 

hock of a irge, more especially in rain-soaked arab'e land, then the pony 

it of place For a cavalry troop horse the type required is the fairly 


or | 
well bred horse which carries the first whip in a provincial country, a hardy 
Horses of this 
description, from sh. rin. to 15h. 34in., have all the attributes of the pony 


good-constitutioned animal with the best of legs and feet 


th the extra power and weight which is absolutely necessary when shock 
tactics may have to be employed Few persons realise the work that a 
vhip’s horse frequently called upon to perform, but it may easily cover 
from filty t xtv miles from the time it leaves the stable in the morning to the 
moment of its returt ind much of the distance has to be done at a fast 
pace, besides jumping a number of fences This is the horse for the cavalry 
it the front, while the pony may be left for the troops at home, or for the 
imerable service n connection with the base or the lines of communi- 
ition, where mounted orderlies are needed The type of pony for such 
. the Galloway or butcher's pony, especially where it has a dash 
thoroughbred or Arab blood but those with a strain of hackney are not 
the animals f 1 campaign. For roughing it, the Fell pony stands easily 


first, its coat and hide being extraordinarily thick; but where an animal 


has a reasonable chance of being looked after at night, with a rug to covet 
it and a certain feed of hay or oats, the polo pony should make a desirable 
mount As a riding pony it certainly cannot be excelled Above all, whatever 
he animal, it should have a full mane and tail, for without these natural 


rverings the number of ailing horses will be largely augmented when the 


ld, rougl tormy weather arrives with the winter. —R. FP. MEysey 
Tnom ) 
fo tue Eptrror or “ Country Lirt 
Su I have read with interest the contributions of Mr. Dale, “‘ Equestris ”’ 
ind = F Under ideal conditions there is no doubt the 15h. 3in. to 
rf tin. well bred, sound horse of the right type is the best for cavalry and 
in) rhe difficulties are to procure them in sufficient numbers and to keep 


em fit under general service maditions The bigger the horse, the better 
requires to be done The Indian cavalry are mounted on small, well 
bred Australian t4h. tin. to 1$h., country breds and a few Arabs The 
iverage weight of the trooper is gst. 7lb. ; in marching, order over 16st Phe 
horses do the work and carry the weight very satisfactorily A regiment 
f this calibre is practically as efficient in the field as the bigger and heavier 
tandard The Russian Cossacks are mounted on the same lines as regards 
height is to weight they are considerably heavier Does anyone doubt 
heir ability to cope with the German Uhlan ? lo approximate the type, 
1 would certainly, for the present campaign, advocate keeping the British 
ivalry in the field, supplied with horses, wherever procurable, of the larger 
ize, provided they had sufficient quality and condition. In the field an 
underbred rse is as bad a bargain as an unconditioned one The small 


rse or pony of the right sort up to 15h. or thereabouts would mount our 


eomanry and auxiliary cavalry well, and enable them to give good account 


of themselves no matter what opposition they encounter During the Boer 


War the Indian regiments supplied the British cavalry with 2,000 remounts, 


ized between six and nine years These horses were entirely satisfactory 

Fr. Locke Ettior (Lieutenant-General, Retired ; late Inspector General of 
Cavalry, India 

fo tHe Eptror or “ Country Luirt 

Sur \ use of ponies (Galloways) as remounts, I entirely endors« 
the opinion of Mr. Dale rhe Galloways of r4h. or rgh. rin. are quite as 
useful as ren nts if n t much overweighted They are more active, 
require less food, are more easily kept in condition, and as a rule are hardier 
than their bigger brothers. Our Indian cavalry are good examples of what 
the smaller and handier horse can do For light cavalry, yeomanry, mounted 


infantry a ed than larger animals (;. STEWART 


Major-General 





irgers they are more suit 


WANTED \ VILLAGI INDUSTRY 


[To rue Eptror of Country Lire.”’] 
Sir I wner of this estate has been trying for some time to find an 
ndustry w might be started here to try and keep the population together 
Phi i little place with about eight hundred inhabitants ; about two hundred 
und fifty to three hundred of them live by gathering cockles in the estuary, 


the remainder by odd jobs with neighbouring farmers I should esteem it 


i favour if you could put me into communication with anyone who has studied 


the subject of rural industries and might be able to give us good advice 
It seems to us that this might be an opportune moment, when supplies 
from the Continent of many small articles are no longer forthcoming, to trv 


ind supply from me sources D. G. S$ 


\ RUSTIC SUPERSTITION 

lo tHe Eprror or Country Li 

Sir M.S. S.” brings up an old superstition that if young birds are taken 
id put in a cage near the place they were reared, the parent birds will 
eek them out, try to release them and, failing, will deliberately feed 


them with poisonous food, so that they dic In the most remote 


COUNTRY 





LIFE. 


country places this is 
firmly believed, and in 
some cases that 1 knew 
ibout as a lad, the young 
of blackbirds, throstles 
ind linnets so exposed 
were attended by the 
old ones until they were 
dead, which was in a few 
days after being caged. 
It was said the old birds 
used poison berries from 
the hedges and the vew 
tree. It 
interesting to have 
confirmation R 


would be 


rHE SPIRAL STRUC- 
TURE. OF TREES 
To THE EprTor 
Sir,—The observations 
on spirally twisted trees 
August 
22nd, page 278, are of 


in your issue, 
unusual = interest, In 
regard to the direction 
which spirals may take, 
your correspondent is 
under the 
that in the horse chest- 


impression 


nut it is always in the 


direction of a right- 
handed screw (“ clock- 


wise”), and in the 
Lombardy poplar 
always left-handed 
Most trees that show 
Signs of twisting 
usually do so in the 
direction of left to right, 
but from my own obser- 
vations, I do not think 
any definite rule can _ be 
laid down for any par- 
ticular species. I am 
sending photographs of 
horse chestunt and 
sweet chestnut, in which 
the well defined spirals 
have taken 

directions, The 


opposite 
sweet 

chestnut is rather prone 

to the 

spirals, 

either 

* counter 


production of 
which may be 
* clock-wise ” or 
clock-wise.”’ 
It is really difficult to 
inderstand why certain 
trees possess these pe- 
culiarities, while others 
growing under precisely 
the same _ conditions 
normal, 
however, an 


appear quite 
There is, 
explanation in the case 
of the 


often met with in bleak 


hawthorn, so 


and wind-swept posi- 
tions, where both trunk 
und branches are bent 
over in the direction of 
wind. 
[The advantage of the 


the prevailing 


spiral twist is here 
obvious, for just as a 
rope is strengthened by 
twisting, so is the trec 
better adapted to meet 
the heavy strain placed 
upon it in a wind-swept 


position It would be 
interesting if other 
readers would send 
particulars of twisted 


trees that are still in 
existence. So far as 
I am aware, no defi- 
nite data exists on 
this subject, which is 
of considerable interest 
to those living in 
country districts, espe- 


these that are 
well wooded.—C. Q 


cially 
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A COMMON 


HAWTHORN. 









SHOWING LEFT-HAND SPIRAL. 








SHOWING 


CLOCKWISE SPIRAL. 





